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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Adolphe Appia — A Gospel for 
Modern Stages — The 
Summer Theatres 


T is over four years since Adolphe 
Appia died. It is almost forty 
years since his most important 

work was published in German. There 
is still almost nothing of his writing 
translated into English and little enough 
of it read or available in the French and 
German in which it has been printed. 
And yet Lee Simonson, in his article in 
this issue, says that the first chapters of 
Music and Stage-Setting “are nothing 
less than the text-book of modern stage- 
craft”. If this is true, obviously he must 
be right when he says “Practitioners of 
stage-craft were converted to a gospel 
which most of them never read.” By 
what means, then, were they converted? 
Partly, as Mr. Simonson suggests, by 
Appia’s illustrations, which were so 
clear and beautiful a visual representa- 
tion of his aesthetic of stage design that 
his work was recognized, accepted, fol- 
lowed in practice before his theory of 
the theatre was understood or even 
known. But there was another influ- 
ence at work to spread Appia’s ideas— 
the powerful personality of the man 
himself; an almost magic figure, ac- 
cording to the reports of everyone who 
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Robert Armin, “servant to the 
King’s most excellent Majestie,” 
actor in Shakespeare's plays. 


e 
A* EW comedy by M. Tristan 
Bernard, entitled Credit is an- 
nounced for performance next season 
at Le Théatre du Palais-Royal. 


Y the ‘iigiiedaaes road of a Paris 

newspaper (L’Ami du Peuple) 
comes the rumor that Max Rein- 
hardt is to become the director for 
the famous old Burgtheater of 
Vienna, a playhouse that has created 
a long line of distinguished produc- 
tions but that of late years has seen 
almost as many swift and unfortunate 
changes. No happier alliance could 
be desired than between the traditions 
of this fine old theatre and the Ger- 
man director who knows better than 
anyone how to give old traditions 
a new length and breadth of life. 
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THEATRE 


Wis July well under way, a 
guide can point out the follow- 


ing as all that New York theatres 
have to offer: Another Language, at 
the Booth; Show Boat, (with Paul 
Robeson) at the Casino; Counsellor 
at Law, (with Otto Kruger substi- 
tuting for Paul Muni), at the Ply- 
mouth; Bridal Wise, at the Cort; Of 
Thee I Sing (The Pulitzer Prize- 
winning musical comedy), at the 
Music Box; That’s Gratitude, at the 
Waldorf; The Cat and the Fiddle, 
at the Cohan; The Web, at the 
Morosco. Probably there has not 
been a smaller list in a generation 
and the advance notices for July and 
August are not promising. But this 
does not mean any more than that the 
season 1931-1932 is considered 
closed, and the season of 1932-1933 
is taking its time, even for advance 
announcements, in order to begin 
more wisely and well. In the mean- 
time, for those who love actors, a 
news note serves as reminder of the 
fact that there is always the Actor’s 
Dinner Club, open to the public at 
165 West 45th Street, supported for 
the benefit of the unemployed in the 
profession, with many of New York’s 
most delightful actors playing regu- 
larly the parts of host and guest. 

e 
Ts SIDE IDOLATRY, a play 

said to be based on the life of 

Shakespeare, by Talbot Jennings, 
author of No More Frontier (re- 
cently produced at the Provincetown 
Playhouse and a number of Tributary 
Theatres) has been purchased by the 
Theatre Guild for next season. 

e 
ft production of Hamlet by the 

Vakhtangoff Theatre in Moscow 

has aroused vigorous discussion 
throughout the world. It completely 
destroys the traditional method of 
performance and, whether as Shake- 
speare intended or not, becomes a 
thorough-going melodrama, full of 
broad humor and strenuous action. 

e 


L4 TOUR DE NESLE, by Alex- 

andre Dumas, first produced on 
May 28, 1832 was revived on May 
28, 1932 at the theatre of the Odéon. 
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came in contact with him, with a cre- 
ative magnetism which enabled his 
friends, his associates, the great people 
of the theatre’s world, the young people 
with an artist’s hopes for a theatre, to 
know by personal association something 
of what he knew, to think along the lines 
of his thought, to follow his creation 
without conscious imitation. 

Appia was a great thinker, an artist 
philosopher, rather than a great writer. 
Every line of his text is difficult to read 
in the original, both French and Ger- 
man, and extremely difficult to translate. 
The difficulty lies not only in the severe 
philosophic thought, but in the actual 
turn of phrase and choice of words 
which are not always the happiest. So 
there is some reason for the neglect of 
his words. But the great trouble with 
knowing Appia only through his de- 
signs is that, without their context, they 
represent merely his suggestions for a 
reform in stage-craft, whereas that re- 
form was to Appia only a detail in a 
larger scheme—the remaking of the 
theatre for the artists of the theatre. His 
claim is that the artists of the theatre 
cannot work creatively because they are 
living and working in a false world; his 
effort is to re-state the fundamental 
aesthetics of the theatre in a way to set 
the actor, author, director, free in a new 
world made to the measure of free 
artists. 

The Editor of THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY, recognizing that these ar- 
ticles were obviously not the kind a 
reader expects to find in summer mag- 
azines, and anxious that Appia’s mes- 
sage, so long delayed, should be fairly, 
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DESIGNED 


DoNALD OENSLAGER 


FOR 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





Light provided all of the scenery for this production. On a cyclo- 
rama faced with gauze and hanging in folds, trees were projected 
by light from the front and rear for the scene at the edge of the 
forest. A low, flat dome, like the altar in a Greek orchestra, was 
the focus about which the action centered. The realistic trees of 
the first scene gradually change from pure nature forms to prim- 
itive shapes and voodoo fetishes in the Slave Market scene. 














Throughout this whole production lights were constantly movinz 
to fit changing moods. In the Slave Ship scene, floor spotlights cast 
great shadows of rows of writhing negroes on the cyclorama. 
These merged with the projected forms of great idols while lights 
from above played upon the negroes. In the Witch Doctor scene, 
a great voodoo idol, the final development in tree shapes, projected 
on the cyclorama, provided a background for the altar. 
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if not fully, carried, sent the proofs to a 
critic with the request that he read them 
carefully and mark for deletion ‘any- 
thing that seemed too hard to under- 
stand without a more complete context. 
The proofs came back with the notation 
“do not cut a line. It is all of first im- 
portance to anyone who loves the thea- 
tre, and the hardest is most worth- 
while”. 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY desires to 
express its appreciation to Monsieur 
Jean Mercier and his associates as Ap- 
pia’s executors, Dr. O. L. Forel and 
Monsieur Edouard Junod, who have 
made this memorial issue possible by 
making available much of the material 
that is out of print, all of the unpub- 
lished material, personal photographs, 
biographical notes, and so forth. 

The issue can hardly have a better in- 
troduction than the lines from Walt 
Whitman with which Appia prefaced 
“L’Oeuvre d’Art Vivant”: 

“Camarado, this is no book. 

Who touches this touches a man.” 


HE ill wind that has blown the 

theatres of Broadway empty this 
summer has not been without its pro- 
verbial beneficial effect. It has, for in- 
stance, drawn the attention of the whole 
theatre-minded public to the summer 
theatres far away from Broadway which 
have been growing steadily in number, 
aim and achievement during the last 
five years and which have never been 
sO numerous, so ambitious, so energetic 
as they are this year. Public interest in 
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io the brave new world of 
Russia comes word of a theatre 
for Meierhold,’ the greatest revolu- 
tionary artist of the Russian theatre 
world. ‘The house, which is being 
built on the site of his earlier play- 
house, is intended to open on the 
fifteenth anniversary of the October 
revolution. That the theatre will be 
different from the conventional play- 
house hardly requires saying. Its 
obvious purpose is to make a stage 
and auditorium without the tradi- 
tional separation of audience and 
actor, available for every conceivable 
form of mass performance. To ac- 
complish this purpose the stage will 
be adjustable in size and form and 
scale. It will narrow to ordinary 
limits, enlarge to include as much of 
the auditorium as desirable, push for- 
ward so that the audience may sur- 
round it in a circle, house every pos- 
sible variation of wagon and revolv- 
ing stage, and so forth and so on. 
There will be a school and exhibi- 
tion rooms in connection with the 
theatre, and, generally speaking, the 
plans give the impression of a hive of 
imaginative activity. 


HEN Katharine Cornell 

sailed, early in July, for a 
short vacation in Europe, she left the 
memory of a rare success behind her. 
A typical story of the year’s tri- 
umphal progress is reprinted in 
Equity: “Playing a limited engage- 
ment of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street in Chicago Miss Cornell of- 
fered a special benefit performance on 
Sunday afternoon for the Chicago 
Federation of Teachers Sick Fund. 
The performance was given at a top 
price of $1. The box office of the 
Chicago Civic Opera House was 
scheduled to open at ten o'clock. The 
first purchaser showed up at five- 
thirty and half an hour later was 
joined by a woman willing to stand 
in line four hours to get a choice 
seat. With the exception of the 
boxes which had been disposed of in 
advance every seat, numbering 3,635 
in all, was sold between 10:15 and 
11:50. Several thousand persons were 
turned away.” 








a 
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EAN COCTEAU, at a private 

showing of Le Sang d'un Poéte, a 
motion picture he wrote and directed, 
waxed melancholy and is reported 
as having said (in part): “Even if I 
wished to tell you about this film I 
could not. I have been told by those 
who would congratulate me that it 
lacks technique. That is inexact. 
There is no technique of the film. 
There is only the technique which 
each one finds for himself. If you 
are drowning you swim. You must, 
perforce, invent your swimming style. 
I had never touched the cinema. I 
was admirably aided and I have no 
reproaches for my collaborators. .. . 
It was up to me alone to find a 
method appropriate for me. I con- 
tented myself by saying to Perinal: 
‘Perinal, I want a drunken light’ or 
‘Perinal, I want a documentary light’ 
or ‘Perinal, I want a sickly light’. 
You may see how easy his job was. 
He did not answer. He merely 
raised his head and I got what I 
wanted. ... Mark that I do not com- 
plain, nor do I regret anything. For 
when a film is organized too mar- 
velously it results in something too 
complete, too eager, too easily out- 
worn. I prefer a wheelbarrow to 
a Rolls-Royce which continually 
changes its form and mechanism. It 
is not so bad, though, to be the 
‘victime de luxe’ of studios where the 
directors distrust poets. It even hap- 
pened that these directors helped me 
once in the belief that they were in- 
terfering. One day they had the car- 
pets beaten in the hope of making me 
leave, and the dust that arose is what 
silvers all the last part of the picture 
and gives it an air of apotheosis.” 


pane today’s lack of success- 
ful leaders has turned the minds 
of writing men back to the last cen- 
tury’s generals. This may account 
for the prevalence of plays about 
Napoleon. Paris, after having seen 
Premier Mussolini’s drama of the 
emperor’s decline, has now seen him 
at the height of his glory at the 
Renaissance Théatre in a drama by 
Messieurs Chaine and Doughmani 
entitled Bonaparte. 
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these playhouses is both created and re- 
flected by the new interest taken in them 
by the press. Their announcements, 
which were originally confined to the 
list of patrons printed in the society col- 
umns, have become a regular part of al- 
most every day’s theatre page. Some- 
times a note with enough flavor in it 
crosses over into the closely guarded 
columns of general news. So, for ex- 
ample, the fact that a scene from Virgil 
Geddes’ new comedy, In the Tradition, 
was laid in an undertaker’s parlor, 
which caused a storm in New Milford, 
was reflected in many a column in the 
New York journals. Even the metro- 
politan critics are now devoting an oc- 
casional column to performances pre- 
sented in playhouses out of town. Brooks 
Atkinson of the New York Times re- 
cently made the trip to the Hedgerow 
Theatre, a permanent repertory theatre 
under the direction of Jasper Deeter, at 
Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsylvania. He 
went to see the first production of Lynn 
Riggs’ Cherokee Night, and though he 
found much to criticize adversely in the 
play, he thought it important enough 
for a review and, later, a long critical 
note in the Sunday drama section. The 
summer theatres of last season provided 
Broadway’s winter with several suc- 
cesses, including Rose Franken’s An- 
other Language. Producers, sensing the 
trend, are keeping anxious eyes on these 
warm weather laboratories. ‘Thus far 
the choice of plays seems intelligent 
enough to warrant serious attention both 
from artistic and box-office standards. 
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CAMILLE AT THE CENTRAL City Opera House 


Rosert EDMOND JONES’ DESIGN 
FOR 


Act I, MARGUERITE’s DRAWING RooM 


Robert Edmond Jones designed the settings for this revival 
of an old favorite on the stage of what he terms ‘“‘the most 
interesting theatre in this country’. In keeping with the 
period of the play and the theatre, the designs simulate the 
primitive gas lighting which prevailed before Appia and 
his disciples had made light a “major actor”. With this 
production in Colorado, the name of Lillian Gish is added 
to the long list of distinguished actresses who have played 
the part of the unhappy Marguerite. 

















CAMILLE AT THE CENTRAL City OperA House 


Rosert EDMOND JONES’ DESIGN 


FOR 


Act ITI, AUTEUIL 





CAMILLE AT THE CENTRAL City Opera House 


Rosert EDMOND JONES’ DESIGN 


FOR 


Act IV, THE BALL-Room at OLYMPE’s 











CAMILLE AT THE CENTRAL City OperA House 


RosBertT EDMOND JONES’ DESIGN 


FOR 


Act V, MARGUERITE’s BEDROOM 
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ADOLPHE APPIA 
The Re-birth of Dramatic Art 


By JEAN MERCIER 


‘“, . I am happy to have been abie 
to show the way to a few people; to 
turn to the profit of others something 
which had been given to me.” 


Te was one of the last things Appia said. It seems to me to 


describe him admirably and to be at once a complete sum- 

mary of his life, and a prophecy. A summary in as much as 
it expresses something finished, achieved: The gift for the theatre 
which amounted to genius and which was like a demon within him, 
pushing him irresistibly and in spite of himself, to devote himself to 
the cult of rediscovering a lost unity in the theatre... . The radia- 
tion of a soul which, having created a balance between intelligence 
and feeling, evoked the harmony we all seek—and made it available 
to us in the form of art.. . . The probity and modesty, untouched 
by compromise of any sort, which places him, now that his work is 
done, at the head of the contemporary dramatic movement. . . . The 
talent and the spirit which have, even in death, the power of keeping 
friendship alive. . . . The quality of attraction, understanding—in 
a word, the character so individual that it still singles him out as one 
who elicits our complete admiration, our perfect reverence. And 
perhaps also the impression of a man who, although he appeared so, 
was not always happy in this consecration of his life to the search of 
a treasure which he was to find and to distribute generously among 
the elect who could understand its value. 

This sentence of Appia’s also contains a prophecy in the number 
of possibilities it suggests for the future. The road he showed has 
been followed and is still followed by many ardent disciples. But 
the distance already covered is not by any means as great as that 
which remains to be traversed. The vast horizons he opened up 
shine with a new light. 

Death, by closing the circle of the possibilities of a man’s career, 
limits and sanctions his work. Adolphe Appia’s accomplishment in 
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the domain of the theatre is already well known and has borne rich 
and abundant fruit. The name of Appia is synonymous with the 
“simplification and purification of scene design, the practicality of 
three dimensional scenery” in contrast to two dimensional painting, 
and the reinstatement of the actor as the primary and essential ele- 
ment of dramatic art: the whole subordinated to one directing force 
—music. All this is well known. His theory has been put into prac- 
tice—often an empirical rather than a scientific practice, founded on 
a strong technique. Many have copied him, and copy him still; many 
have interpreted him or thought that they interpreted him; but very 
few have done more than merely imitate him with varying degrees 
of success or else frankly plagiarize his work. 

What is less familiar in Appia’s reform, is the social and educa- 
tional aim and bearing of his work. Death prevented him from com- 
pleting it; but he laid the foundations. The first stones of the struc- 
ture are sufficiently definite to indicate how the completed build- 
ing would have looked. This little known social aspect of his work 
is often considered a mere utopia, an unrealizable dream. Yet the day 
may not be far off when it will be known for its real worth. 

Appia’s work is inextricably interwoven with the experiences of his 
life. He was one of those men who are born pioneers. Fate seems 
to single them out from all others. They experience the confusion of 
the period in which they are born; and this confusion and disorder 
is the base from which they set out in quest of a re-establishment of 
order, just as a gymnast uses a spring board for his take off. 

Adolphe Appia was born in Geneva on September 1, 1862. His 
family, originally French and Italian, settled in Geneva where his 
father practiced medicine. His youth was passed on the borders of 
the Lake of Geneva, much of it in the marvelous countryside around 
Vevey which was greatly to influence his artist’s vision. He showed 
early a remarkable talent for music; and music moulded his child 
soul and gave him that extraordinary, deep, inner vibration which 
never left him. Appia was, first of all, a musician, and it is important 
to realize this priority. Music was his chosen art, his inspiration. 
Through music the whole world of art was revealed to him. 

His first contact with the theatre was disastrous. When he was 
eighteen he went, for the first time, to the opera and heard Gounod’s 
Faust. It was a bitter disappointment! He analysed his disillusion- 
ment and became conscious of the gulf that separated the music from 
the performance and the artificial life of the personages on the stage. 

The man of the theatre in him, dormant until then, was aroused. 
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His critical sense grew keener and the need of reconciling the various 
elements of performance grew more and more important to him. 
For Appia was a man of the theatre not by education or even by 
choice, but because of an inborn, irresistible vocation—a poignant 
longing for the absolute in art. 

At twenty he left Switzerland and went to Leipzig, Dresden, 
Paris, Bayreuth to continue his musical studies. Side by side with his 
music he set himself to the study of theatrical technique and stage- 
craft both in Dresden and Vienna. His desire, increased by the in- 
- adequacy of all he saw, made him discover what was needed to give 
| dramatic art its full value and to re-establish the theatre in its origi- 
nal dignity. The unconscious Hellenism in Appia suffered from the 
degradation into which the theatre had fallen. 

Appia found the answer to all his needs in Wagner: Music and 
the Theatre united in a single indivisible homogeneous reality. For 
Appia, as for Wagner, the supreme art form was the dramatic form, 
a form which is a synthesis of all the possibilities of Art. With Faust 
Appia knew, as he himself has said, the “inner nothingness” of 
modern scenic art. With Wagner he knew its “external nothingness.” 

In 1891 he wrote a small pamphlet, now entirely out of print, 
called Staging Wagnerian Drama, followed by a complete scenario 
of the Ring. During his visits to Bayreuth he met H. S. Chamber- 
lain, Wagner’s son-in-law. They became faithful friends, and tra- 
velled much together. Chamberlain encouraged Appia in his re- 
searches and in his reforms, but Bayreuth remained indifferent to his 
messages. In 1895, feeling that it was his duty to say what he felt 
he must say, Appia settled down in the country and wrote his most 
important work Die Mustk und die Inscenierung, which appeared in 
1899, in a German translation. This work (also out of print and im- 
possible to find), contains Appia’s entire philosophy and all the re- 
forms he proposed for a revival of scenic art. He showed in detail 
the errors committed by theatre people of his period and reconstructed 
along rigorously logical lines, a new edifice nearer his ideal. 

Everything he then proposed has been carried out in our day and 
continues to be carried out. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Appia devoted himself first of all to a reformation of the /yric stage. 
He rebuilt everything in its relation to music. The mistake is often 
made of attempting to apply these rules in all their details to a field 
from which music is absent. He proposed reform in the education of 
singers and demanded for them a “musical gymnastic” which would 
enable them to co-ordinate musical and bodily rhythm. He treated 
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the elements of a performance as he would a geometric theorem and 
deduced a conclusion, the logic of which is beyond dispute. His 
reforms take in first the technical processes of stagecraft: painting, 
lighting, scenery—practical details of all kinds; then the actor: his 
dramatic education and his costume. He establishes, definitely and 
authoritatively, the duties of the director and stage manager. The 
central point from which his reforms radiate is the actor, the living 
body, moving in space. He relates the whole problem to the philo- 
sophic concepts of Time and Space without which no creative act is 
possible. The idea of time is supplied by music, that of space by the 
body of the actor and the acting area. The presence of the human 
body on the stage calls for certain lines and excludes others. It ex- 
cludes curved lines. These, as a matter of fact, weaken the effect of 
the body’s movement. The acting area is strengthened by the con- 
trast between the straight lines, vertical and horizontal (and their 
combination—the staircase and the inclined plane or ramp) and the 
curves, the flexibility, of the moving human body. In order to obtain 
the full strength and dramatic value of the human body, resistance is 
needed; such resistance is provided by the plastic scenic space, com- 
posed of planes and masses. 


Music, which, even more than the text, controls the gestures and 
the movements of the actors, also creates the space where the drama- 
tic action develops and, in consequence, directs the conception of the 
scenery. It evokes in the mind of the scene designer a vision of the 
acting area in which the action of the characters, their passions, their 
movements will take on a maximum of value and of individual in- 
tensity. Again, through music, the stage designer will find a mysteri- 
ous harmony between the human body and the atmosphere around it. 
The actor, the living being moving simultaneously in both Time and 
Space, unites in his playing on the one hand the movement of music 
which develops in time, and on the other the proportions of the scene 
which develop in space. The necessity of evoking a precise location, 
a room, a City, a forest, is only a secondary consideration in Appia’s 
scenery, it is done by subtle suggestion only—demanding a spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of the designer and the need of a long education. 
According to Appia the mounting of a play must follow the music. 
This duty is, in turn, a right: to modify the proportions of space as 
music modifies those of time. It is therefore possible to take the same 
liberties, to introduce the same changes within that given space which 
is the stage of the theatre, as music does within the given duration of 
time represented by the score. As music modifies the relation of 
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time to life, so scenery will modify the relation of life to space. 

Appia loved to cite the meeting of Romeo and Juliet at the ball of 
the Capulet’s as an example to illustrate this point. As the lovers 
pass, their souls meet in a glance. The music, occupied only with 
inner meanings, seizes this moment and magnifies it, abolishing, for 
the lovers and for the audience, the ordinary measure of time; it in- 
troduces a new duration of time in which nothing but this glance 
exists. It interrupts the action. In order to abolish the idea of space, 
as music abolishes the idea of time, scenery must likewise modify 
space. This may be done by drawing a curtain to separate the lovers 
from the other people present at the ball. The use of such a curtain 
might perhaps appear eccentric to the majority of spectators; but 
there is another method that can be employed to preserve the same 
principle. By the use of light—living light, as Appia called it—the 
same result can be obtained. It is enough to plunge the ballroom 
scene into semi-darkness and to illumine the two lovers with a light 
as intense as their emotions. 

This principle was used to regulate the light in the second act of 
Tristan when Appia’s settings were put on at the Scala of Milan. 
The act takes place in a garden at night. Instead of giving it the 
lighting suitable to an ordinary moon-lit night, Appia wished to 
express the radiance in the souls of the lovers. For them night, 
though it enshrouded them, did not exist. The scene was therefore 
illuminated in an entirely unreal manner, diffused and almost super- 
natural, with the warm intensity of a tropical night. When King 
Mark entered this light changed suddenly; the hostile atmosphere 
was bathed in a cold, sharp light, a sad and colorless dawn. The 
effect was all the more astonishing because it was so strikingly in 
harmony with the music. The sensitive spectator did not fail to 
notice it and to feel a profound emotion. 

Appia’s scenic space presupposes two methods of lighting. The ' 
first is devoted to illuminating the entire space evenly, so as “to see 
clearly” as he said—a sort of diffused and special tone such as certain 
painters use. The second is for the purpose of underlining the con- 
trasts of the scenic spaces, sometimes to express a symbol, to create 
shadows, to follow the meaning of the drama or the music and to 
bring out the value of the living, moving body of the actor. In other 
words, living lighting. 

Appia’s settings are the result of a profound study of the score. 
They are to be found in it. He designed projects for stage settings in 
which everything should be, and in fact was, subordinated to the 
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drama, the music and the action. A practiced eye and above all a 
keen musical sense are needed to comprehend the greatness which 
goes to the creation of such a style, simplified to the last degree. 

Contemplating one of his settings, there comes at once an impres- 
sion of solemnity, of grandeur, of harmony and space. His designs 
express an extraordinary, a salutary inspiration. They are true in a 
way I would call classical. They have a surprising quality of excite- 
ment and musicality. I can still hear Toscanini, as he bent over 
Appia’s designs for T'ristan which were about to be executed at the 
Scala of Milan, say to me with that smile which is his alone “. 
ga chante.” And how right he was! 

Musicians and architects have always agreed in their expression 
of understanding admiration for Appia’s scenic designs. The archi- 
tect and the musician are both builders; Appia was a perfect musi- 
cian, an incomparable architect. 

Adolphe Appia often quoted to me a sentence from Goethe: “. . . 
In spite of its obedience to nature Art lies in selection always.” No 
great artist, no creator of forms has ever been a realist. We exist in 
nature only to get out of it. Art is not an imitation, it is a conquest. 
The more the artist creates, the less he copies. We all live in revolt 
against the limitations of the universe: Art alone is able to free us. 

The importance which Appia gave, in the drama, to music on the 
one hand and on the other to the movements and gestures of the 
characters, made him imagine the possibility of a union between 
them, some form of reciprocal expression, which, as early as 1896, 
he called “musical gymnastic.” In 1906, Appia became acquainted 
with the work of Jaques Dalcroze, then just beginning. It filled 
him with a vivid, intense enthusiasm which it is easy to imagine. He 
realized at once the ultimate possibilities of this method of “rhythm- 
ic” musical instruction. What he had forseen and had written about 
years before when, in Musik und die Inscenierung he insisted that 
the creation of “a musical gymnastic” was indispensable, he found 
actually accomplished and put into practice in a method which was 
organically alive, flexible and ready to lend itself to every form of 
development. It was the realization of his most profound desire. 

The two soon became firm friends and worked together to realize 
their ideal. Appia had a clearly defined idea of the goal to be 
reached, of the style to be created; Jaques Dalcroze had an adapt- 
ability, a marvelous intuition, an extraordinary gift of profiting by 
the slightest experience to develop and enrich his method. The final 
evolution of Appia’s work dates from this year. It was an evolution 
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toward an art, which, without being necessarily dramatic, took the 
plastic, mobile living body both as object and as instrument. He 
applied himself to his new task with an ardor stimulated by an in- 
creasingly clear vision of his aim; and, in the end, he created an 
architectural style for the human body, independent of dramatic 
idea, that simplified lineal treatment of space which we know as his 
and which he himself considered the only one adapted to the living 
body used as a means of expression—but solely when that body is 
taken as the point of departure. 

As we have already seen, for most people Appia’s name stands for 
a “simplification of scenery, the use of stairways, curtains and plastic 
arrangements of scenic space, etc.”” This part of his work is actually 
only a detail of his entire conception. It was for him merely a me- 
thod of illustrating his ideas in order to convince those to whom he 
addressed himself. But the part of his reform which is least known is 
perhaps the most interesting and suggestive on account of the hori- 
zons it opens up and the goal it sets before us. It has a social, ethical 
and educational bearing which are as important in their fields as are 
the technical results he obtained, in the theatre. 

Appia believed that our relations to art have been slowly and pro- 
gressively falsified, that without realizing it we have lost the thread 
uniting us organically to it and that in consequence it has developed 
a fictitious life of its own outside ourselves. A second conviction, 
which is the corollary of the first: If art lives a false and separate 
life in our midst, our own existence is thereby profoundly affected, 
profoundly impoverished. Indeed we cannot live without art, and 
the proof lies in the efforts we make to keep it with us at any price. 

The influence that art exerts over our lives is of prime importance. 
If, then, this influence is artificial and is the result of a false and non- 
organic relationship it will be pernicious. The relationships between 
art and life are solemnly reciprocal. An art which has gone astray 
will corrupt our existence; a corrupt existence mortally endangers 
artistic creation. Now art is, by definition, the expression of life; 
it is the ultimate touchstone by which we can judge our life and test 
its quality. It is, therefore, entirely legitimate to consider the artistic 
question as fundamental and to consider all the problems of life from 
that angle. This is not a specialist’s point of view. It is attacking 
the question from the most sensible, general and important angle. 
Appia therefore believed that when he attacked modern art, he at- 
tacked our entire culture. 

The second important point in Appia’s theory will perhaps be 
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more difficult to grasp. It is this: In a normal social life, art is not an 
exception, a luxury, an ornament. It is, on the contrary, a part of 
life, directing and accompanying it in all its manifestations. This 
mutual interpenetration is for Appia the sine qua non of life and 
art. The proof that our social life is profoundly dislocated is exactly 
this: Art can find no place in it: 

‘“‘We set Art up before us, we stand in front of it,” says Appia. 

‘““‘We have become spectators, auditors. Art in consequence 

is in an isolated, an abnormal position. It develops artificially; 

its roots no longer reach down into our social soil, its flowers 

and its fruits are no longer nourished by our sap. Little by little, 

Art has become mere artifice; and as we, its spectators, constantly 

feel the need of change, so Art, to please us, must constantly vary 

and change. Its development depends on our pleasure. We ought 

to be responsible for it, as we are for our own existence, but we 

have shaken off this obligation. The artist has become a hermit. 

The fault is not his, but ours. . . .” 

For those who accept these premises of Appia’s, one question pre- 
sents itself: “How can we return to a normal, organic relationship 
to art.” In other words, “how can we once more live art instead of 
merely contemplating works of art?” This is the problem which 
Appia set himself to solve. 

He has given us the answer in his writings and in his projects; 
those magnificent designs full of inspiring suggestion which are 
familiar to everyone. Following the works already mentioned 
L’Oeuvre d’ Art Vivant was published in 1922 (Geneva-Paris), with 
a group of illustrations. From 1922 to 1928 a number of essays and 
many articles appeared in theatre journals of many countries. 

So we see the path Appia followed almost against his will. 
Starting from what he believed was a purely artistic discord between 
the musical-poetic expression in Wagner and its manifestation in 
A#pace he finally realized that the discord existed in ourselves—the 
spectators—the audience—and not necessarily in any false relations 
between the means of expression used by the dramatist. This point is 
of capital importance because it proves that Appia’s ideal is not an 
arbitrary artistic structure, based on the sensibilities of the artist, but 
has its origin in his concept of our individual and social existence. 

One thing that characterizes Appia’s thought, and gives it force, 
is the importance he gave to technique. Appia is imbued with the 
conviction that all reforms, all progress in every field, must be 
founded on a solid technical basis and that without such a basis they 
will remain arbitrary, sterile and without future. Technique is a 
principle of order; we must submit to it because its origins are 
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greater than our personal desires. In other words the technical prin- 
ciple obeys laws that control us and to which we must submit. 

Appia never tires of repeating this; though he willingly adds that 
liberty lies in such submission. The technical conditions necessary 
to achieve this liberty are simple. One wonders why so few men of 
the theatre have experimented with them. How can dramatic art be 
completely reformed, says Appia, without first reforming the place 
where that art develops? The liberation of the body has freed us 
from the point of view of representation, but not as yet where dra- 
matic art itself is concerned. We vacillate, crushed by the weight of 
the past, without being able to shake it off. 

We are in a period of transition, and to dominate it we must be- 
come conscious of it. We know that movement, forms, lines, light 
and color are at our disposal. 


“The dogmas of the old staging are overthrown,” says Appia, 
‘“ but we do not yet realize how they have weighed down our actual 
conception of dramatic art. The framework of our stage dominates 
our imagination to such an extent that a spectacle without specta- 
tors seems to us senseless; as though the artistic life of the living 
body must necessarily exhibit itself. 

‘The arbitrary conventions of our auditoriums and stages placed 
face to face still control us! If we think about it at all we realize 
that everything in the trend of modern life points toward a trans- 
formation of the theatre—of the very idea we have of it; and the 
cinema has, here at least, a salutary influence. We have also been 
in the wrong, in using the same building for both current produc- 
tions and experimental work; their rigid frames inevitably exercise 
a retarding influence on our efforts toward liberty. Let us leave 
our theatres to their dying past, and let us construct elementary 
buildings, designed merely to cover the space in which we work.” 

It was working on this principle that in 1920 Jacques Copeau in- 
stalled his School of the Vieux-Colombier in Paris with the most ru- 
dimentary equipment, but with faith and enthusiasm. When, in 
1924, he closed his theatre in Paris and left for the country with his 
young troupe, they established themselves in Bourgogne in the same 
way. Their new home had the advantage over Paris, of being out of 
reach of all “theatrical” contamination and of all influences which 
could be detrimental to the quality of the work they were under- 
taking. I was one of that troupe. Our work room was a large 
“ > ae . 

cuverie’’, a sort of great hall where vineyard keepers after an un- 
usual harvest stored the surplus barrels filled with wine. No line 
was drawn between stage and auditorium, indeed there was neither 
Stage nor auditorium, but a great space which we transformed, as 
we needed to, in the process of our work. We covered the floor with 
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a coating of cement on which were drawn a vast network of lines, 
forming geometric patterns necessary for our work. They formed a 
play of directing lines which helped to maintain a perfect harmony 
in the various groupings. 

When, in 1929, the young troupe of the Vieux-Colombier came 
together again in Paris calling themselves the Compagnie des 
Quinze, the first thing they did was to erect a great home (at Sevres 
near Paris), a sort of studio, built along the lines of that of Burgogne, 
adding such modifications as experience suggested. Ever since 1925 
Les Quinze have been in the habit of working in a scenic space that 
had neither proscenium frame nor front curtain and even less space 
specially reserved for spectators. 


“This simplicity” Appia continues ‘“‘gives the material a mal- 
leable form. It makes it a play of areas (jeu de plots) of varied 
dimensions, carefully measured, based upon rectangular forms in 
opposition to the rounded contours of the body and the curving 
trajectories of movements. Add to this a complete lighting equip- 
ment. So much for the material side. On the other: actors, singers, 
dancers, musicians, authors, artists, all offering their services freely 
to the new work. 

“When we feel strong enough for a convincing demonstration,” 
Appia adds, “‘it will be easy to run up temporary seats for a public 
eager to be instructed; and this public will find itself quite naturally 
led to collaborate by its advice and services. Little by little we will 
be led to work out new spectacles; probably with the assistance of 
the public, and to widen or momentarily to diminish the importance 
and extent of one or another means of expression. And this experi- 
mental field will become the nursery of a new dramatic art where 
no unjustified convention will be allowed to interfere with its de- 
velopment. 

‘And we can forsee,” Appia concludes, “‘spectacles in which the 
public plays a part, either in music or in action. Art will then Jive 
among us. Our playwrights do not yet realize their freedom; they 
continue to be suspicious of the theatre, or else they submit pas- 
sively to it. How can we blame them? The scenic artist must con- 
vince them by bringing them a blessed emancipation.” 


It follows that if we obey the technical laws which art imposes, 
instead of insisting on regulating it arbitrarily and according to our 
own good pleasure, we will acquire the attitude Appia terms “reli- 
gious” and which he considers indispensable for a well ordered life. 

To Appia, and this is the fundamental originality of his thought, 
the laws of aesthetics have their sources in a humanity unsullied by a 
criminal civilization and by a lying culture. By not obeying the laws 
of aesthetics, he said, we lose the right to be artists, and it is quite 
evident that we have lost that right. A return to those laws will alone 
make us worthy to speak of art and, consequently to live by it. Until 
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then we are merely spectators of artificial artistic productions. 
Under such conditions, artists form a caste apart, arbitrarily created; 
their honors are usurped; their personal life suffers cruelly from this 
inhuman isolation and their creations have little in common with 
aesthetic life. 


To complete the aesthetic-social doctrine of Appia we must add 
what he called “The Great Unknown and the Experience of Beauty.” 
which is the final stage of his theory. The Great Unknown is our 
body, not our personal, individual body, but the sense of the living 
body Experienced in Communion and put to the service of a joint 
aspiration toward a regenerated life. Art is the affirmation of Life. 
If that affirmation is controlled by the law of aesthetics, it is trans- 
figured and can revivify our daily living. 


In our life, says Appia, so level and monotonous that the worst 
upheavals are not enough to shake our social torpor, to illuminate 
our accumulated egoisms, our barbarous dillettantism, the indescrib- 
able joy of Art, experienced in common, could consecrate our fra- 
ternal union. Let us learn to live Art together; let us learn to ex- 
perience in common those profound emotions which by uniting us 
give us perfect freedom. 


The Experience of Beauty, says Appia, and by that he means the 
Dramatic Experience felt, not individually but in mass, by giving 
us the key to our personality will make us conscious of the limita- 
tions of our daily life, and will teach us patience and serenity. 


“Properly oriented,” he says “we carry a torch of life which 
should illuminate every corner of our public life and particularly 
of our aesthetic life. It is not by placing it in a private sanctuary, 
before images loved by us alone that it will guide our fellow crea- 
tures. Let us husband those resources which give fuel to our flame, 
and carry the torch high, a noble testimony. Wherever we are, let 
us together with those near us, light up the waste space about us. 
There will be a new light, new spaces, distances—new and reveal- 
ing shadows.” 

We can see that Appia’s system of reform has a wider significance 
than might have been expected at the beginning of this study. Start- 
ing with a particular case, he has gone on to build up logically and 
irrefutably the foundations of a social and ethical aesthetic of which 
the supreme law is Art. In this noble, though perilous, ascent, what 
has become of our point of departure—The Theatre? 


Must the theatre always be considered a spectacle, the object of 
which is to amuse? No! To Appia the theatre is a sacred art, a 
“mystery” in the ancient meaning of the term, one might almost say 
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in its Attic significance—Apollo and Dionysus; the ancient myth 
transposed into a modern formula. 

To be a disciple of Appia, it is not enough to copy his designs 
more or less successfully, to interpret his idea more or less correctly, 
but to have, above all else, as he himself has said, an inner attitude 
toward the work one is creating or performing. 

To be Appia’s disciple it is above all necessary to make that inner 
attitude shine forth—often by renouncing one’s own personality. It 
is also necessary to infuse a group of actors with a certain quality of 
spirit; to communicate to them a certain collective sensibility; to 
hold aloft that torch of which Appia speaks which is nothing more 
than an enthusiasm and respect for one’s profession. 

If the inner attitude is strong and true, the atmosphere emanating 
from it will be strong and truthful—the dramatic spaces that it auto- 
matically creates cannot help being strong and true—in other words, 
convincing. Therein lies the whole matter—that is what I learned 
from Appia during the nineteen years I worked under him—until 
death put an end to his work. 

A personality such as that of Appia cannot be described without 
at the same time diminishing it by just the amount that it is greater 
and more profound than other personalties. Those who, like myself, 
had the privilege of knowing him, listening to him, felt themselves 
enveloped in an exaltation and enthusiasm which his mere presence 
evoked. In every instance he exerted a direct and positive influence 
—almost physical, like an electric current. A man of wide culture, 
great modesty, unchanging goodness. A serenity acquired by weather- 
ing the storm of life. A marvelous understanding, an almost reli- 
gious respect for human beings. An acute sensitiveness that threw 
him in an instant from the greatest joy to the most bitter sadness; but 
his optimistic nature always won out in the end. 

His secluded life in a mediaeval chateau on the borders of the Lake 
of Geneva gave him the reputation of a hermit and a prophet. The 
leaders of the theatrical world came on pilgrimages to consult him. 
Each was received with warm enthusiasm. The great, square, silent 
room of his has witnessed sublime confessions! Wise advice was 
given in reply—and encouragement! The destiny of modern drama- 
tic art was studied and partially solved in that room, the walls of 
which were as thick as those of a cell. He worked there, in silence 
and solitude, on his drawings, his writings, his voluminous corres- 
pondence. In his company the hours flew by—swift and enchanting. 
Often the grey dawn found us at the piano, intent on the score of 
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Parsifal or Tristan, the single candle guttering out in its last inch of 
tallow. Then he would stop his enchanted playing. And, in that 
moment of stillness sitting before the suddenly silenced piano we 
would hear the waves beating against the wall of the tower with the 
same monotonous rhythm with which they had struck those stones 
when we had lit the candles the night before. It seemed as though 
we had escaped from Time. 

With the cool morning breeze three pigeons, his good friends, 
would fly in through the window quite unafraid, to receive the hand- 
ful of corn which he gave them every day. Those were sublime, 
intoxicating hours devoted to work, to reading, to music, to medita- 
tion; to interminable discussions carried on along country roads in 
the course of long walks; to the composition of scenarios improvised 
as we went along and put into form at the first inn where we refreshed 
our fatigue over a bottle of white wine while the inn-keeper or the 
serving maid lent themselves willingly to our improvisations, taking 
part quite unconsciously and often revealing mistakes we had made 
and exceptions to the rules we had so carefully formulated. Subjects 
for more discussion and criticism on our homeward way! 

Again and again Appia would say to me. “You see, the secret is 
to act on the theory of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister—make a great 
event even of the smallest incident that happens, transform it, and 
while preserving its relative value make of it a work of art.” Ad- 
mirable lessons moulding character and emotions! 

Appia’s modesty was proverbial. Many people owe him the ori- 
entation of their lives, the inspiration of their art. One day, in 1922, 
at the International Theatre Exposition at Amsterdam, Sarah Bern- 
hardt was gazing with admiration on Appia’s drawings. The phrase 
she used to describe herself and Appia deserves to be remembered. 
“La grande Connue devant le grand Inconnu” she said. 

Another anecdote leads to the parallels everyone makes between 
Appia and Gordon Craig. Appia and Craig shared the place of 
honour at the International Theatre Exposition at Zurich in 1914. 
They did not know each other at that time. Gordon Craig went to 
meet Appia at the station. They recognized each other almost by 
instinct and while they were still some distance apart, Gordon Craig 
held wide his arms in a gesture of welcome magnified by the folds of 
his cape which seemed to give him great wings, in which he com- 
pletely enfolded Appia. 

They lunched together and carried on a lively and interesting con- 
versation, though Appia did not know English and Craig could not 
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express himself in French. They covered the table-cloth with signs 
and designs to illustrate their ideas. And Gordon Craig gave what 
is to my mind the best definition of that which united these two in 
their art and also that which distinguished each and kept them for 
ever separate. 

Craig wrote his name on the table cloth and next to it that of 
Appia. He drew a complete circle around Appia on which he wrote 
the word “music” Admirable symbol of the truth! These two pio- 
neers of contemporary dramatic art rested their reforms on the same 
base—the actor. But Craig was free in his reform; the reform cf 
Appia was dominated and directed by a major force—music. Hence 
the circle which circumscribed and limited the name of Appia, while 
that of Craig had a freedom which spread to the limits of the cloth! 

Appia mounted very few productions. A passion for the abso- 
lute, for perfection, which can never be satisfied in the theatre, pre- 
vented him from putting his work into practice, particularly as the 
arrangement of our modern theatres was an obstacle to the diffusion 
of his ideas. 

His notable productions are: Byron’s Manfred, with music by 
Schumann, in Paris, 1903; Gliick’s Orpheus, at the Jaques Dalcroze 
Institute at Hellerau in 1913; La Féte de Juin at Geneva, in 1914 
(Eurhythmic Spectacle) ; Tristan and Isolde, at the Scala, in 1923, 
with Toscanini; Rheingold and The Valkyrie at the Stadttheater of 
Basle in 1924. 

His scene designs can be divided into four categories. In the 
first are his designs executed between 1892 and 1906, generally 
speaking of a romantic nature. These are the original sketches 
and the completed drawings for Die Musik und die Inscenterung. 
The second category includes all the designs called “Rhythmic 
Spaces,” meant for Jaques Dalcroze—suggestions for his teaching. 
These (and certain others) were executed approximately between 
1906 and 1922. The third category marks a liberation from ro- 
manticism. ‘These are the new designs for Tristan and Isolde and 
The Ring of the Nibelungen. (Only Rheingold and The Valkyrie 
were done at Basle). The designs for Ibsen’s Little Eyolf belong 
to this same category. The fourth category, from 1924 to 1927, is 
subdivided into two parts; the first includes King Lear and the 
Iphigenia series, the second, the sketches for Faust and Macbeth. 
On October 6th, 1927, five months before his death, Appia wrote 
me: “... All this long period of completed designs lies behind me. 
They were indispensable for the success of the Idea. Now I will 
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only make sketches (as for the Faust and Macbeth) and the 
scenario will do the rest. Thank the Lord—At Last! 

If these four periods are observantly considered and compared, 
it will be seen that they are marked by an increasing simplification, 
beginning with what Appia himself termed the “romanticism” of 
1892 and ending with the line drawings of 1927. This is another 
proof that, to Appia, the principal element of a production is the 
actor and not the setting; the acting of the actor and not the form 
and color of the scenery. This last must be considered only as the 
indispensable support of the action and as an acting area which can 
give full value to the actor, to the living, moving human body. 

Appia’s influence on the contemporary dramatic movement, di- 
rect and indirect, has been very great. Having gone back to the 
very sources of our aesthetic life, he has given us a doctrine which 
will not go out of fashion, as happens so often in the theatrical 
world. The foundations of the edifice he has constructed go down 
so deep that no tempest will uproot them. All that has been ac- 
complished since 1900 in the renovation of our dramatic art—from 
Reinhardt stairways to Russian Constructivism—is due to Appia. 

Jacques Copeau who has so strikingly illustrated Appia’s doc- 
trine in France, expresses it thus: “. ... It is he who has brought 
us back to the great and eternal principles. We are now in posses- 
sion of a scenic principle. We are at peace. We can work with 
the drama, with the actor, instead of worrying eternally about more 
or less original decorative formulas, without searching for new 
processes, new and startling methods, a search which leads us away 
from the main point. Appia’s principle is: action related to archi- 
tecture should suffice for the creation of masterpieces, if a producer 
knows what a drama really is, and if playwrights know what a 
stage really is... . All the modern theatre expositions have given 
the place of honor to the work of Appia. When we go into the 
other exposition rooms, we see that everything done after him 
stemmed from him but has been more or less deformed in the 
process.”’ * 

Appia followed the work of Copeau’s young troupe Les Copiaus 
du Vieux-Colombier, now known as the Compagnie des Quinze 
with great attention and sympathy. When we played in Switzer- 
land in the course of our tours, Appia never failed to come to see 
us and to encourage us with his advice. I can see him still as he 





*Appia took part in the International Theatre Expositions at Darmstadt (1910)—Zurich 
(1914)—Cologne (1914)—Amsterdam (1922)—London (1922) Milan (1923) private exposi- 
tion of the “Convegno” Magdeburg (1927). 
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strode behind the scenes, his eyes shining with a happy enthusiasm. 
With what profound respect we listened to his comments on our 
performance! With what eagerness he explained and illustrated 
his argument, finding always the right word, the exact image, the 
illuminating paradox. 

He was proud of his “dear children” as he called us when he 
talked of us to Copeau. He believed in our future, he understood 
perfectly that it would be a hard fight to convince others of our 
sincerity and the ardour we put into our work. But he never 
doubted that we would reach the goal we had set ourselves. . 

On February 28, 1928, toward the end of the afternoon, we were 
rehearsing in our studio in Bourgogne, the day before the opening 
of a new production, when a telegram was brought to me announc- 
ing Appia’s death. 

We knew that from then on a new responsibility was ours. We 
had to carry on his work, a sorrowful and splendid mission. 


Four years have elapsed. Our work has just begun. This is the 
first opportunity that has been offered to us, as Appia’s executors, 
to pass on, in the English language, the legacy Appia left to the 
world. We are grateful for it. 
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LoHENGRIN, Act II (1926) 
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APPIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE MODERN STAGE 


By LEE SIMONSON 


[From a chapter entitled Aesthetic Principles: The Ideas of Adolphe 
Appia, a part of Mr. Simonson’s book, The Stage Is Set, which is 
announced for publication in September by Harcourt Brace and 
Company.—Editor’s Note] 


PASSIONATE Wagnerite, music was to Appia, as to Pater, 

the ideal art to whose condition all the other arts aspired. 

He found in Wagner’s music-dramas of the Niebelungen 
hoard the key to the scenic artist’s liberation. As a philosopher 
Appia longed for the consolation of the Absolute and found it in a 
new kind of operatic score, a novel cohesion of music and dialogue; 
once its secrets had been penetrated, its musical intervals, tonalities, 
and rhythms deeply felt, these could supply an unerring clue to 
their scenic interpretation, determining not only the form of the 
stage-setting itself but the movements of actors within it down to the 
smallest detail of stage business and the fluctuations of light that 
illuminated them. As an artist Appia found release in music be- 
cause its emphasis was emotional rather than factual and so sup- 
plied a norm which an artist could approximate until his settings 
were equally expressive. Stage pictures were to be freed from the 
necessity of reproducing backgrounds of action; they were to be 
transfigured until every element in them embodied the emotions 
that it was to arouse as an integral part of its form, its colour, and 
its total design... . 

* * * * * 

The theories that elucidated the basic aesthetic principles of 
modern stage design, analyzed its fundamental technical problems, 
outlined their solution, and formed a charter of freedom under 
which scene-designers still practise, appeared in two volumes under 
two quasi-musical titles: La Mise en Scéne du Drame Wagnérien 
(The Staging of Wagner’s Music-Dramas) and Die Musik und die 
Inscenierung (Music and Stage-Setting). ‘The first was published 
in Paris in 1895 as an inconspicuous brochure of fifty-one pages, 
the second as a full-sized volume, translated from a French script, 
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in Munich in 1899. Neither was ever widely enough read to war- 
rant reprinting, nor has either ever been translated. . . . But their 
influence was immediately felt, for Appia was that rare combina- 
tion, a creative artist of exceptional imagination and at the same 
time a rigorously logical theorist. . . . Fortunately Music and 
Stage-Setting contained eighteen illustrations of projected settings 
for Wagner’s operas which embodied Appia’s aesthetic principles 
with such finality that they became a revelation of a totally new 
kind of scenic setting and stage lighting then as strange as the out- 
lines of a newly discovered continent at dawn and now so familiar. 
These drawings revealed a unity and a simplicity that could be 
made an inherent part of stage-settings in a way that no one had 
hitherto conceived, Wagner least of all. Practitioners of stage- 
craft were converted by a set of illustrations to a gospel which most 
of them never read... . 
* * * * * 

With amazing directness and clarity Appia dissects the plastic 
elements of the stage picture. In doing so he anticipates in detail 
the present technical basis of stage lighting and outlines precisely 
the way it has since been used, not only as an indispensable means 
of unifying stage settings, by suggesting mood and atmosphere, but 
also as a method of emphasizing the dramatic values of a per- 
formance and heightening our emotional response to them. The 
first hundred and twenty pages of Appia’s volume are nothing less 
than the text-book of modern stage-craft. . . . 

* * * * * 


The aesthetic problem of scenic design, as Appia made plain, is 
a plastic one. The designer’s task is to relate forms in space, some 
of which are static, some of which are mobile. The stage itself is 
an enclosed space. Organization must be actually three-dimen- 
sional. Therefore the canons of pictorial art are valueless. The 
painted illusion of the third dimension, valid in the painted picture 
where it can evoke both space and mass, is immediately negated 
when it is set on a stage where the third dimension is real. 


The plastic elements involved in scenic design, as Appia analyzed 
them, are four: perpendicular painted scenery, the horizontal floor, 
the moving actor, and the lighted space in which they are confined. 
The aesthetic problem, as he pointed out, is a single one: How are 
these four elements to be combined so as to produce an indubitable 
unity? For, like the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, he was aware that 
the plastic elements of a production remained irretrievably at odds 
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Adolphe Appia’s theory of the theatre has found no more 
complete realization dus in the work of Norman Bel 
Geddes whose monumental project for a production of 
Dante’s classic poem is a distinguished contribution to 
American theatre art. (Photograph by Bruguiére) 
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if left to themselves. Looking at the stages about him he saw that 
the scene-painter of his day merely snipped his original picture into 
so many pieces which he stood about the stage, and then expected 
the actor to find his way among them as best he could. The painted 
back-drop was the only part of an ensemble of painted scenery that 
was not a ludicrous compromise. Naturally the scene-painter was 
interested, being a painter, in presenting as many stretches of un- 
broken canvas as possible. Their centre of interest was about mid- 
way between the top of the stage and the stage floor at a point 
where, according to the line of sight of most of the audience, they 
attained their maximum pictorial effect. But the actor works on 
the stage floor at a point where painted decorations are least ef- 
fective as painting. So long as the emphasis of stage setting is on 
painted decoration, the inanimate picture is no more than a col- 
oured illustration into which the text, animated by the actor, is 
brought. The two collide, they never meet nor establish any inter- 
action of the slightest dramatic value, whereas, in Appia’s phrase, 
they should be fused... . 


* * * * * 


For Appia there was no possibility of compromise by keeping 
actors away from perspective back-drops where doors reached only 
to their elbows, or by warning them not to lean on flimsy canvas 
cut-outs down stage. He denied painted simulation of the third 
dimension a place in the theatre with a finality that gave his anal- 
ysis the air of a revolutionary manifesto. He was the first to ban- 
ish the scenic painter and his painted architecture from the modern 
stage. To Appia the actor was massgebend—the unit of measure- 
ment. Unity could be created only by relating every part of a set- 
ting to him. He was three-dimensional, therefore the entire setting 
would have to be made consistently three-dimensional. The stage 
setting could have no true aesthetic organization unless it was co- 
herently plastic throughout. Appia’s importance as a theorist is 
due to the consistency and the practicability of the methods he out- 
lined for achieving this result. 

One began to set a stage not in mid-air on hanging back-drops, 
but on the stage floor where the actor moved and worked. It 
should be broken up into levels, hummocks, slopes, and planes that 
supported and enhanced his movements. And these were again not 
to be isolated—a wooden platform draped with canvas here, a block 
or rock there, planted on a bare board floor, a “chaise-longue made 
of grass mats.” The stage floor was to be a completely fused plastic 
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unit. Appia in this connection thinks in terms of sculpture. In 
order to make a model of a stage floor he described one would have 
to use clay. He considered the entire space occupied by a stage 
setting as a sculpturesque unit. The solidity achieved by setting 
wings at right angles to each other to imitate the corner of a build- 
ing seemed to him feebly mechanical. He conceived much freer 
stage compositions where the entire area could be modelled as a 
balance of asymmetrical, spatial forms, a composition in three di- 
mensions, that merged imperceptibly with the confining planes that 
bounded the setting as a whole. 

Appia expressed in dogmatic form much of what the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen had demonstrated pragmatically. But in promul- 
gating his theory of a stage setting he completed its unification by 
insisting on the plasticity of light itself, which no one before him 
had conceived. He demonstrated in detail, both as a theorist and 
as a draftsman, how stage lighting could be used and controlled so 
as to establish a completely unified three-dimensional world on the 
stage. Appia distinguishes carefully between light that is empty, 
diffuse radiance, a medium in which things become visible, as fish 
do in a bowl of water, and concentrated light striking an object in 
a way that defines its essential form. Diffused light produces blank 
visibility, in which we recognize objects without emotion. But the 
light that is blocked by an object and casts shadows has a sculp- 
turesque quality that by the vehemence of its definition, by the bal- 
ance of light and shade, can carve an object before our eyes. It is 
capable of arousing us emotionally because it can so emphasize and 
accent forms as to give them new force and meaning. In Appia’s 
theories, as well as in his drawings, the light which in paintings 
had already been called dramatic was for the first time brought 
into the theatre, where its dramatic values could be utilized. Chia- 
roscuro, so controlled as to reveal essential or significant form, with 
which painters had been preoccupied for three centuries, became, 
as Appia described it, an expressive medium for the scene-designer. 
The light that is important in the theatre, Appia declares, is the 
light that casts shadows. It alone defines and reveals. The unify- 
ing power of light creates the desired fusion that can make stage 
floor, scenery, and actor one. 

oN * * * * 


The light and shade of Rembrandt, Daumier, Piranesi, and Meryon 
was finally brought into the theatre as an interpretative medium, 
not to be splashed on a back-drop, as romantic scene-painters had 
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used it, but as an ambient medium actually filling space and pos- 
sessing actual volume; it was an impalpable bond which fused the 
actor, wherever and however he moved, with everything around 
him. The plastic unity of the stage picture was made continuous. 


If one looks at reproductions of stage settings before Appia. . 
they are filled with even radiance; everything is of equal impor- 
tance. The stage is like a photograph of a toy theatre; the actors 
might be cardboard dolls. In Appia’s drawings for the first time 
the stage is a microcosm of the world. It seems to move from 
“morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve,” and on through all the 
watches of the night. And the actors in it seem living beings who 
move as we do from sunlight or moonlight into shadow. Beneath 
their feet there is not a floor but the surface of the earth, over their 
heads not a back-drop but the heavens as we see them, enveloping 
and remote. There is depth here that seems hewn and distance 
that recedes infinitely farther than the painted lines converging at a 
mathematical vanishing point. In attacking the conventions of 
scene-painting Appia created an ultimate convention. For the 
transparent trickery of painted illusion of form he substituted the 
illusion of space built up by the transfiguration that light, directed 
and controlled, can give to the transient structures of the stage-car- 
penter. The third dimension, the incessant preoccupation of the 
Occidental mind for four centuries, defined by metaphysicians, ex- 
plored by scientists, simulated by painters, re-created in the theatre, 
was realized and made actual. The stage more completely than 
ever before became a world that we could vicariously inhabit; 
stage settings acquired a new reality. The light in Appia’s first 
drawings, if one compares them to the designs that had preceded 
his, seems the night and morning of a First Day. 


Light was to Appia the supreme scene-painter. “The poet- 
musician,” he declared, “paints his picture with light.” Although 
at one moment Appia announces that his book is dedicated to the 
service of the goddess of music, at another he says: “It is precisely 
the misuse of stage lighting with all its far reaching consequences 
which has been the chief reason for writing this book. . . .” 

Light, like music, can express only “the inner nature of all ap- 
pearance.’’ Even if their relative importance in music drama is not 
always the same, their effect is very similar. Both require an 
object to whose purely superficial aspect they can give creative 


form. The poet provides the object for music, the actor, in the 
stage setting, that for light. 
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In the manipulations of light Appia found the same freedom that, 
in his eyes, music gave the poet. Light controlled and directed was 
the counterpart of a musical score; its flexibility, fluidity, and shift- 
ing emphasis provided the same opportunity for evoking the emo- 
tional values of a performance rather than the factual ones. As 
music released the mood of a scene, projecting the deepest emo- 
tional meaning of an event as well as its apparent action, so the 
fluctuating intensities of light could transfigure an object and clothe 
it with all its emotional implications. . . . 
* * * * 7 


The chiaroscuro of Appia’s drawings is shadowy like Craig’s; its 
misty envelopments, its dissolving silhouettes and vaporous dis- 
tances, are characteristically romantic. But this picturesque at- 
mosphere is made an integral part of stage pictures that, instead of 
dwarfing the actor, are directly related to him as a human being. 
Despite the shadowy shapes around them the actor remains the 
centre of our interest, the focus of dramatic emphasis. Appia’s 
stage pictures are not conceived as effects into which the actor is 
put; they spring from the actor and are complete expressions of his 
assumed personality and passions. 

* * * * * 


Light fluctuates in Appia’s drawings as it does on the stage of a 
theatre; it fluctuates on stage settings today as it did in Appia’s 
drawings, and gives to canvas forms just such simplifications of 
mass and outline as Appia indicated. At one moment or another 
the lighting of any modern production, whether Jones’s Richard 
III, or Geddes’ Hamlet, Reinhardt’s Danton’s Death or Jessner’s 
Othello (and I could add the names of a hundred others that I 
have seen as well as my own), are dramatized with light and shad- 
ow in ways that repeat, however much they may amplify, Appia’s 
original methods and effects—the same use of shadows to dignify 
and to envelop form, to translate emotion into atmospheric moods, 
to define by suggesting. The modern stage is filled with the light 
that was always to be seen on land and sea but never in the theatre 
until Appia brought it there. 


* * * * * 


Appia’s light-plot is now an accepted part of every modern pro- 
duction. It parallels the plot of a play and is a visual comment 
upon it as continuous as a musical score. It is separately rehearsed, 
memorized by the stage-electrician, and is part of the stage-man- 
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ager’s prompt-book. ‘The fewest of its changes are dictated by 
actual stage-directions, such as the extinguishing of a torch; the 
vast majority are an accompaniment to action and aim to empha- 
size the atmospheric qualities of a stage setting in a way that can 
project variations of dramatic mood and thereby intensify the emo- 
tional reaction of an audience. 

Appia’s supreme intuition was his recognition that light can play 
as directly upon our emotions as music does. We are more im- 
mediately affected by our sensitiveness to variations of light in the 
theatre than we are by our sensations of colour, shape, or sound. 
Our emotional reaction to light is more rapid than any other the- 
atrical medium of expression, possibly because no other sensory 
stimulus moves with the speed of light, possibly because, our earli- 
est inherited fear being a fear of the dark, we inherit with it also a 
primitive worship of the sun. The association between light and 
joy, between sorrow and darkness, is deeply rooted and tinges the 
imagery of almost every literature and every religion. It shows 
itself in such common couplings as “merry and bright,” “sad and 
gloomy.” How much less lonely we feel walking along a country 
road in a pitch-black night when the distant yellow patch of a 
farm-house window punctures the darkness! The flare of a camp- 
fire in a black pine forest at night cheers us even though we are not 
near enough to warm our hands at it. The warmth of the sun or 
of a flame does of course play a large share in provoking the feel- 
ing of elation that light gives us. But the quality of light itself 
can suggest this warmth effectively enough to arouse almost the 
same mood of comfort and release, as when, after a dingy day of 
rain and mist, sunlight strikes the window-curtains and dapples the 
floor of a room. 


Between these two extremes of flaming sun and darkness an im- 
mense range of emotion fluctuates almost instantly in response to 
variations in the intensity of light. The key of our emotions can 
be set, the quality of our response dictated, almost at the rise of the 
curtain by the degree and quality of light that pervades a scene. It 
requires many more moments for the words of the players or their 
actions to accumulate momentum and to gather enough import for 
them to awaken as intense and direct an emotional response. And 
as the action progresses our emotions can be similarly played upon. 
It was the singular limitation of Appia’s temperament that he 
could find no basis for the interpretation of drama except that dic- 
tated by the tempo and timbre of a musical score. His imagination 
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could be stimulated in no other way. But in indicating both theo- 
retically and graphically the complete mobility of stage lighting he 
has made it possible for any play to be accompanied by a light- 
score that is almost as directly expressive as a musical accompani- 
ment and can be made as integrally a part of drama as music was 
in Wagner’s music-dramas. 


The amazingly concrete quality of Appia’s vision is again made 
apparent by the fact that he predicted the present technical set-up 
of our stage lighting systems. With nothing more to guide him 
than the rudimentary systems of his day he understood their inade- 
quacy. He divided light-sources on the stage into two systems— 
diffused or general light, which merely flooded the stage with an 
even radiance, called flood-lighting today, and focussed, mobile 
light, now known as spot-lighting. It was this almost neglected 
source of light which Appia pointed to as the important one. 

Without doubt, as soon as scenery is no longer painted canvas 
set up in parallel rows, all lighting apparatus will be used in a radi- 
cally different fashion from what it is today, but the basis of the 
construction will not change greatly. The mobile (spot-light) 
apparatus will be utilized to create plastic light and its mechanical 
perfection will have to be made the object of the most careful 
study. In conjunction with the more or less stationary flood-light- 
ing apparatus, screens of varying degrees of opacity will be used; 
their purpose will be to soften the oversharp definition of light 
thrown by lamps on parts of the setting or on actors in close prox- 
imity to any particular light source. But the major portion of the 
mobile lighting apparatus will have to break up light and diversify 
its direction in every way possible. These lamps will be . . . of the 
greatest importance in maintaining the expressive effect of the total 
stage picture. 

The development of stage lighting apparatus has followed Ap- 
pia’s prediction. For a while lamps were moved on bridges above 
the stage and literally followed the action of a play. But the spot- 
light has been perfected so that it can be equally mobile while its 
source remains fixed. Lenses of varying sizes—six or eight inches, 
giving a varying maximum spread in combination with electric 
lamps of 250, 500 or 1,000 watts—are focussed to cover overlapping 
areas or concentrated into a “spot” the size of a face. Each is con- 
trolled by a separate dimmer that regulates its intensity over a 
range of a hundred fixed points varying from full to out. For a 
modern production as many as a hundred such spot-lights may be 
in use, each covering a particular area of the stage floor, hundreds 
of shafts of light criss-crossing from iron stanchions at each side of 
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the stage, from one or more pipes overhead, casting funnels of light 
of different colours and intensity which the actor walks into or out 
of. They are in continual flux, ebbing and flowing, merging and 
separating, but always slowly and subtly enough so that there is 
never a “jump” by which a spectator can become directly aware of 
the changes that are imperceptibly taking place before his eyes. He 
feels their effect before he realizes that the changes have occurred. 


A light-plot of this sort is separately rehearsed and is then 
known as a light-rehearsal. For a large production a rehearsal 
often takes several days of consecutive work that is an important 
part of a designer’s job. Conducting a light-rehearsal is very like 
conducting an orchestra. Every lamp is a separate instrument 
carrying its own thread of symphonic effect, now carrying a theme, 
now supporting it. A certain proportion of these lamps are di- 
rected at scenery, part are concentrated on actors’ faces. Appia in- 
sisted that the “plastic power of light” was as important for the 
actor as for the set. He inveighed against the flattening effect of 
footlights on actors’ faces and ascribes the overloading of make-up 
to the fact that an even brilliance from below wiped out all expres- 
sion from human features whereas focussed light could model 
actors’ faces and carve expression into them like a sculptor. “But,” 
he adds, “light will not be used merely to strengthen or to weaken 
the modelling of a face; rather it will serve to unite it or to isolate 
it from the scenic background, in a natural way, depending on 
whether the role of a particular actor dominates a scene or is sub- 
ordinate to it.” 

* * * * * 

Appia even envisaged one of the most recent developments of stage 
lighting—the projected scenery that Craig was astounded to dis- 
cover at Copenhagen. 


Light can be coloured, either by its own quality or by coloured 
glass slides; it can project pictures, of every dégree of intensity, 
varying from the faintest blurred tonalities to the sharpest defini- 
tion. Although both diffused and concentrated (plastic) light need 
an object to focus on, they do not change its character; the former 
makes it more or less perceptible, the latter more or less expressive. 
Coloured light in itself changes the colour of pigments that reflect 
it, and by means of projected pictures or combinations of coloured 
light can create a milieu on the stage or even actual things that 
before the light was projected did not exist. 


Light became for Appia not only a scene-painter but a scene- 
builder. 


The stage setting will no longer be as now a combination of right- 
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angled flats .. . but will rather be arranged for a specific purpose, 
a combination of varying planes extending into space. This prin- 
ciple gives colour an entirely new meaning; it no longer needs to 
embody any specific thing on a flat stretch of canvas or to create a 
factitious reality; it becomes “colour in space,” capable of reconcil- 
ing ay combining all the elements of a setting into a simplified 
whole. ... 


These continually changing combinations of colour and form, 
changing in relation to each other and also to the rest of the stage- 
setting, provide opportunities for an infinite variety of plastic com- 
binations. They are the palette of the poet-musician. 

They are the palette and the chisel of scene-designers today. 
Appia’s vision has made even the third dimension itself completely 
flexible on the stage. Space is no longer absolute. Distance, as far 
as the eye of the spectator is concerned, can be created as effectively 
by the different intensities of intersecting volumes of light as by 
actual spacing measured in feet. An actor stepping from a bril- 
liant funnel of light into half-shadow may recede far more per- 
ceptibly than if he walked fifteen feet up stage through an even 
radiance. The sky beyond the platform of Elsinore can be infi- 
nitely remote although it may be almost within reach of Hamlet’s 
outstretched hand at the rampart’s rim. Light can contract the 
deepest stage or extend a shallow one. The heaviest piece of 
scenery appears flimsy until it is reinforced with shadows that sug- 
gest its mass and weight and veil the actual material of its linen 
surface. A designer knows how quickly at light-rehearsal a flood 
of light from the wrong source can literally blow a setting to 
pieces, flatten out the heaviest column; an electrician’s mistake in 
bringing on a single extra lamp during a performance can also 
have the same result... . 

* * * * * 


I do not imply that the designers of this generation read an out- 
of-print German volume and then rushed into the theatre to apply 
its precepts. They were already in the air, already being projected 
by spot-lights, already part of a modern tradition and its technique. 
Modern designers accepted a torch without knowing who lighted 
it; our experiments amplified Appia’s theories almost before we 
knew his name, had seen his drawings, or had heard a quotation 
from his published work. Appia’s first two volumes contain the 
germinal ideas that have sprouted, almost without exception, into 
the theories of modern stage-craft that we listened to—the neces- 
sity of visualizing the mood and atmosphere of a play, the value of 
presentation as opposed to representation, the importance of sug- 
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gestion completed in the mind of the spectator, the effectiveness of 
an actor stabbed by a spot-light in a great dim space, the significance 
of a “space stage,” and the more abstract forms of scenic art. 

It was Appia who first said: 


Our stage is a vista into the unknown, into boundless space, and 
this space for which our souls long in order that our imagination 
can be submerged in it, is given no added value by making it part 
of the structure of the whole theatre building. . . . The Greeks 
identified the scene of the play with the boundaries of the theatre; 
we, less fortunate, have extended it beyond that limit. Our drama, 
thrust into a boundless realm of the imagination, and our roofed- 
over amphi-theatres, into which we are packed like sheep in a pen, 
are related only by a proscenium arch; everything beyond it is fic- 
titious, tentative, and bears every evidence of being without any 
justification except as part of a particular performance. 


It was Appia who first emphasized the distinction between the 
aesthetic values of classic formality and those of modern scenic 
illusion. 


The antique stage was unlike ours, not a hole through which the 
public was shown in a constricted space the effect of an infinite 
variety of media; antique drama was the event, the act itself, not a 
spectacle. 


The passage of which these statements are a part gave the cue 
which prompted our present efforts to dislodge the proscenium 
arch and to unite the audience with the play by making the stage a 
part of the auditorium. 

It was also Appia who, as a theorist, first insisted on the dom- 
inant importance of the director as a dictator controlling every ele- 
ment of a theatrical production. 


The man we call director today, whose job consists in merely 
arranging the constituent parts of completed stage sets, will, in 
poetic (music) drama, play the role of a despotic drill-master who 
will have to understand how much preliminary study stage setting 
requires, utilize every element of scenic production in order to 
create an artistic synthesis, reanimate everything under his control 
at the expense of the actor, who must eventually be dominated. 
Whatever he does will to a great extent depend upon his individual 
taste: he must work both as an experimenter and as a poet, play 
with his scenic materials but at the same time be careful not to 
create a purely personal formula. 

Only an artist and an artist of the first rank can accomplish such 
a task. He will have to test his own imagination conscientiously 
and free it from every stereotype, above all from anything influ- 
enced by the fashion of the moment. But his principal effort as a 
director will be to convince the individual members of his acting 
company that only the arduous subjection of their personalities to 
the unity of the production will create an important result. He will 
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be very like the leader of an orchestra; his effect will be a simi- 


larly magnetic one. 
* - * * + 


Like every other form of scenic effect, modern stage lighting is 
an illusion. It too deceives the eye. But completely controlled, in 
the way that Appia indicated, it is the most subtle form of decep- 
tion yet discovered. It is tactile in effect. The modern stage set- 
ting is thereby given unity by evading a conflict between illusions 
of different kinds. Even at its most vaporous moments a modern 
setting is three-dimensional, continually relates the actor to the 
space in which he moves, is an extension of his body as well as a 
symbolic projection of his state of mind. Our emotional reactions 
to drama when acted are intensified by an aesthetic emphasis upon 
extension in space, either reproduced or suggested, expressing dy- 
namic patterns of masses of human beings in motion, heightened by 
dynamic interplay of planes of light, which in turn create a dy- 

namic interplay of contours and forms. 

' The aesthetics of modern stage setting, like the aesthetics of 
modern art in general, accepts tactile value as the supreme value 
and the basis of significant form. In the frame of the theatre, as 
in the picture-frame, we can find no other test of expressiveness. 
The modern art of theatrical production, “the art of the theatre,” 
was completely organized, as a medium of expression, when the 
doctrines that Appia outlined and illustrated were added to the 
technique of rehearsal and presentation established by the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen’s experiments. The unity thus established remains 
an aesthetic norm. Most of what we call innovation or experiment 
is a variation of Appia’s ideas, deduced from his original premises 
—the refinements of acting evolved by Stanislavsky, the refinement 
in the control of electric lighting now being perfected by electrical 
engineers. 

No genuine aesthetic novelty is possible on the modern stage 
until simulating the third dimension becomes less important to us 
as an emotional stimulus. For the time being the forces that can 
contribute to the growth of play-giving as a modern art lie outside 
the theatre’s walls. 
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THE FUTURE OF PRODUCTION 


By ADOLPHE APPIA 


[Translated from the French by Ralph Roeder from the manuscript 
of an unpublished lecture delivered by Appia in December, 1921. 
The first paragraphs (creating a relationship between the audience 
and the lecture) are omitted, as are also certain paragraphs which 
parallel material presented elsewhere in this issue—Editor’s Note] 


HEN a playwright has completed his play, what is the 

element essential to its performance? The actor, un- 

questionably. Without the actor there can be no action, 
hence no performance, hence no play—except on our bookshelves. 
The first stage in externalization is the actor. In space—space 
“without form and void’’—the actor represents three dimensions; he 
is plastic and occupies, accordingly, a fragment of space upon which 
he imposes his form. But the actor is not a statue; being plastic, he 
is also alive, and his life is expressed by movement; he occupies space 
not only by his volume, but also by his movement. His body, isolated 
in an unlimited space, measures that space by its gestures and evolu- 
tions; or, more precisely, he appropriates a portion of that space, he 
limits and conditions it. Remove him, and space reverts to its in- 
finity and eludes us. In this sense, the body creates space. What we 
need is to master Time, in a similar way. The evolutions of the body 
have a span of duration; we say, X walks slowly or quickly. Space 
measurement involves time measurement, therefore, as well... . 
But all this is as yet purely arbitrary; the movements have not been 
regulated, and their duration remains uncertain; one directing mind 
must command and measure them. From our point of view this gov- 
erning mind comes from the playwright; it is for him to evoke: in his 
hands the actor is a compass for Space, a clock for Time. The author 
regulates Space and Time; that is his formal power (I use the word 
in the sense of external form). An organic hierarchy results from 
these facts, which we may name as follows: the Author, the Actor, 
and (scenic) Space. You will observe that I have not mentioned 
Time. And indeed, if the presence of the actor affects Space, which 
the author can only measure through him, Time remains in the hands 
of the author; in other words, the author imposes directly on the 
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actor the time duration of his role, but must act through the actor to 
realize that duration in Space. This would seem to be self-evident; 
we shall see, however, that our theatrical anarchy to-day is due to 
our ignorance in this respect. 

* * * * * 

Suppose we take our hierarchy at its base; that is, the author and 
his written text. This text is of a certain length and is divided into 
fragments which have, each, their respective length. The question 
arises: has the author any means of setting the duration of his text 
definitely enough to impose it on the actor? He has not. The dura- 
tion of speech is indeterminate; speech may be uttered slowly or 
rapidly, it may be broken, et cetera, and these variations occur in a 
lapse of time difficult to span; too much slowness may destroy the 
connection of ideas; too much rapidity may make them unintelligi- 
ble; but between these extremes there is a wide margin. The author 
may interline his text with directions for its delivery; he may even use 
a metronome for that purpose; but these notes would not be contained 
in his text proper, they are not an integral part of it, and the metro- 
nome would not appear, thank God, on the stage! Moreover, the 
actor, who should dominate Time, does not dominate it at all; the 
element of speech does not permit him to. 

We are, it must be remembered, treating of form, a problem ex- 
clusively technical and that concerns, not the method of composing a 
play, but solely the original matter of that play in the hands of the 
author: not the choice of a situation or of the words to express it, but 
purely and simply the fact of Words in general, whatever their speci- 
fic meaning; as we might discuss musical notes, quite apart from any 
musical composition. 

The written word does not, then, contain the norm of Time needed 
to speak it; its duration is approximate, and is left to the discretion 
of the actor. From this it follows that the actor, responsible for a set 
of indeterminate durations, projects on the stage—what?—an inde- 
terminate Space. This system of discretion is the estate of our mo- 
dern Stage; the director, the decorator, the electrician, the stage- 
hands, etc., are all working in a loose approximation which would 
be intolerable in any other form of art. The will of the author 
should be law, but, as we know, he does not control all the wires. 
Far from it! More often than not, he serves merely to prevent them 
from altogether entangling themselves. 

It may be objected that theatrical art is complex. Undoubtedly. 
And, in this connection, let us draw a comparison. Suppose, for ex- 
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ample, we take the musician who has composed a symphonic poem 
with soli and choruses. He is not hampered in its execution by the 
restrictions of the stage; but he is faced with the terrible complexity 
of the voices and the orchestra. His composition is written; he places 
it on the stand, opens it at the first page, raises his baton . . . and 
the rehearsal—the integral rehearsal—of his composition begins. The 
singers have previously acquainted themselves with their rdles and 
studied them in more or less private rehearsals; so has the orchestra; 
this is equivalent to the study of the written text by the actors, and 
the scene-designers. Raising both hands, the composer glances over 
the musicians to make sure they are watching him . . . and so they 
are! Then and only then, he begins to beat the measure, and the mu- 
sicians to play their various instruments, and to sing their roles in an 
ensemble which, I repeat, is integral and complete. Why does he 
often interrupt them? Because they do not sing or play exactly what 
he has written; or because they have not thoroughly understood the 
formal significance of such graphic symbols as he has employed; or 
because those symbols have not yet roused in them the feeling of the 
form or expression which, nevertheless, they implicitly contain. 
From time to time, he may snatch a pencil and hurry to the stand of 
some player, to add some other conventional sign which will facili- 
tate the execution and make it more exact. 

Here you have the rehearsal of a musical composer. You will re-- 
mark that his hierarchy never suffers from gaps or interferences. 
The tenors do not direct the orchestra or question the director, and 
the harpist does not meddle with the music of the soprano solo. The 
composer is sole master; if his will alone is not observed the composi- 
tion is not performed; and if it is performed, it is because the author 
alone has decreed how it shall be rendered, and has seen to it that his 
will is obeyed; his tyranny is absolute; every player feels it; he must 
like it or leave it. Why? The score is set down on paper, just like 
the MS. of the dramatist; the conventional symbols of music are the 
equivalent of those other conventional symbols, the letters of the al- 
phabet; and the presence of the composer is the same human presence 
as that of the dramatist. Where, then, lies the difference? Let us go 
one step further, and suppose that the composer is dead, and that the 
director has only the score with which to execute his will; what, then, 
distinguishes him from the theatrical director, who produces a play 
by a dead author, since, after all, the script of a play and the score of 
a symphony are both a mere matter of conventional script? 

The answer is of prime importance, and you must allow me to: 
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draw your attention to it. Since we are dealing with conventional 
signs, we must conclude that those signs themselves are totally differ- 
ent. We have mentioned the approximate and often indeterminate 
nature of the duration of a script; the letters of the alphabet and the 
succession of words which ensue do not possess, in themselves, the 
power to establish definitely the duration of speech. The conventional 
signs of musical notation, on the other hand, do possess this power; it 
is, in fact, their raison d’étre; if they lacked it, they would not repre- 
sent music, music being an art of precision. The orchestral con- 
ductor possesses in the score, independently of his own will, 
whatever he needs to project those signs in the playing Time, in a 
duration or a succession of durations, which have been finally and 
perfectly determined beforehand; and if the players do not obey it, 
they are no longer performing the score! Where is the commanding 
baton of the dramatist? And if he had one, who or what would legal- 
ise its authority? His text? But is there anything in that text which 
presupposes the direction of a baton? And if the actors or the direc- 
tor are absent-minded or recalcitrant, can that text call them to 
order, and would the play be ruined by the maladroitness of the lead- 
ing man or of the scene-painter? Alas, we are here in the domain of 
discretion! A false note or a missed cue, and the music ceases to be 
what it is. Can we say as much of the numberless slips of a theatrical 
rehearsal? What is it that gives to the score its despotic ascendancy 
—a kind of categorical imperative, that makes everyone feel its 
compulsion: To be or not to be... ? 

Time, of course! Yes. In the score Time is determined; and in 
the play-script it is not. The baton transmits to the players the 
rhythm of Time; how could it do so for a spoken text? In the written 
score those rhythms are preserved past attainder. No one will deny 
that there is a great difference between the written composition of 
the dramatist and the written composition of the musician: a differ- 
ence so great, that they seem not to belong to the same order of facts. 
Yet both claim the dignity of works of art. Is that claim justified? 

A work of art is the result of an ensemble of technical means 
commanded by one artist. The artist must grasp in his hand alone, 
and control by his will alone, the technical methods which he con- 
siders suitable for his purpose; the value of his work depends on it. 
To be an artist means, after all, to conceive and to execute a work of 
art. If this involves a division of labor, the division is only apparent, 
not real; the artist will and must be, always and in everything, the 
master; the work he offers the audience is his own work, otherwise it 
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has no place in the realm of art. The musician dominates his work 
even in its performance. This essential right is denied the dramatist, 
and the work he offers the audience is not wholly his own; he does 
not dominate it and can not, therefore, be an artist. Whatever his 
influence or his authority, they are not implicitly contained in his 
text. Let us repeat once more, and for the last time: the musician 
dominates Time, the dramatist merely /ocates his work in Time, 
and it is this which gives his work its arbitrary character. The stage 
gives him a space, which he has not measured ; it remains alien to his 
MS. In the course of rehearsals, the author feels his impotence; he 
appreciates it even more painfully, if he talks to a painter or a mu- 
sician in the intermission. 

We have now reached, not the crux of the problem, but its true 
beginning. It would be a waste of time to discuss staging, if it were 
not to produce a work of art. Its fascination lies, in fact, in that aim. 
The stage, we all feel, should stir responsive faculties of a sort simi- 
lar to those which are roused by a work of art. We have despaired, 
perhaps; nevertheless, the desire still stirs; and we are moved to our 
very depths on those rare occasions when, even if but for a moment, 
we see a living performance, which has some claim to beauty. All 
those who have felt that emotion and the painful recoil on ourselves 
which accompanies it, will bear me out. We are deprived (or rather, 
to be quite truthful, we deprive ourselves) of the first of all arts, the 
Art of Life; so true is this, that the term “work of art” has come to 
mean something immobile. Movement is so essential an element of 
our existence, that it should not be excluded from art. Yet that is 
just what we have done. Sometimes, indeed, we see beautiful move- 
ment in a gymnast; but the occasion which produces it is fortuitous; 
its aim is not art. On the stage we see some examples, rare ones, no 
doubt, which permit us to hope for a future of beauty—provided 
those examples do not remain isolated. 

The problem of staging presents itself, categorically, as follows: 
how can the dramatist become an artist, and who can furnish him 
the means to become one, since he has not been able to himself. 

We can answer this problem only if we cease to consider the dra- 
matist’s work as divided into two parts: on the one hand, the manu- 
script, on the other, the stage. This requires an effort; but we can 
accomplish it, if we remember the work of the musician and its con- 
cert performance. The same concerted performance should be pos- 


sible for the dramatist. 
* * * * * 
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What is the relation of music to staging? Movement. But do its 
durations and proportions correspond to the habitual movements of 
the actor? Inno wise, and that is precisely our problem! A conven- 
tion, reciprocally accepted, must unite them. The movements of the 
actor indicate the movements of his spirit; they do not express them. 
The actor’s forefinger raised in an imperative gesture does not, in 
itself, express a consuming ambition, nor a frown his mute, patient 
suffering. The actor notes, in himself or in others, these indications 
and applies them, as best he can, to his réle; that is what is called 
composing a part. Words also are indications—symptoms; but the 
word Love has never expressed what we feel—when we love. We may 
love all our life without breathing a word of it; we may be loved, 
even, and never suspect it (at least, so Arvers says!) Such is the du- 
ration of words!—without relation to the duration of our feelings. 
Our gestures go deeper, but, like words, their duration is not that of 
our feelings: a dagger thrust does not express the long hatred that 
culminates in that act; it merely indicates it. With our external life 
we have no means of direct communication and expression, and it is 
by a detour that we infer the feelings of which it is only the indica- 
tion. The actor without music is a mere index-bearer, nothing more. 
All the art of a Racine and a Bartet can not express the character and 
the dilemma of Bérénice. Both surpass, undoubtedly, what we would 
see and perceive in actual life, but the augmentation is one only of 
quantity. We might even say that Racine has forced events to assume 
a form in which he could offer the dramatic indications; hence our 
emotion, hence too the satisfaction the actress who plays Bérénice 
must feel: she has time to display those feelings! That is a great deal, 
perhaps. Qualitatively, it is very little. Time, for the author of a 
spoken piece consists in the augmentation of such symptoms; in this 
sense, he does dispose of it a little, and the higher the plane on which 
he places his play, the greater will be his latitude. 

If music controls Time, it must have good reasons and a sufficient 
justification for so doing; for, otherwise, how could it presume to 
violate an element which penetrates us, as Time does? Well, the 
justification lies in ourselves! How can we accuse an art which we 
have ourselves invented and developed, of violence? We are our- 
selves the authors of the violence of music, and we are irresistibly 
impelled to that violence by our indestructible desire to express our- 
selves to ourselves. We gladly admit that music expresses what our 
gestures and words can not; and we concede it beforehand, for that 
purpose, every liberty. What use—relatively to us—does music make 
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of Time? The dramatist enlarges its durations, in order to situate 
the indications he needs for his communication. Music on the other 
hand, has nothing to enlarge or prolong: it merely expresses, and its 
expression will assume, without any preliminary design, the form and 
the duration it requires. The spirit of the musician flows through it 
and directs it; but, so soon as this secret is transcribed on paper, it is 
the music which assumes the direction: the musician has unburdened 
himself. The music reveals to the listener the form and intensity of 
his inner life, in proportions which he accepts, because he knows 
their origin (and we all know the deadly boredom we feel, when we 
do not accept them!) It would be a remarkable medium between 
the MS. of the dramatist and the stage. Furthermore: in establishing 
the succession of duration, it would also establish their relative in- 
tensities, in other words, their dramatic value. The actor who sings 
his role no longer needs to interpret it; the music does that for him, 
it imposes its own eloquence upon him; the actor need not grope for 
his intonation, the music supplies it; he need not “bring out”, on his 
own initiative, a particular passage, the music has already underlined 
it. The pauses of the actor are marked by the music and, what is 
more, they are filled by it. In a word, music takes command of the 
whole drama and projects only so much of it as is necessary to moti- 
vate and sustain its expression. Thus, it becomes the supreme regu- 
lator of the complete and integral dramatic composition; it dictates 
its balance. The hierarchy with which we began contained only 
three levels: the author, the actor, and the scenic space. Music adds 
a fourth. In fact, by taking over Time, music takes its rank in the 


hierarchy between the author and the actor. 
. 7 * * + 


The emancipation of the art of staging is of recent date—so recent, 
in fact, that the most progressive pathfinders still skirt the common 
highway of routine. On the same stage we frequently see the old 
operatic settings followed by simplified modern designs. It is a 
transitional period; we are living both on the past and the future, 
and the present fluctuates between them—often, indeed, in the void! 
We note, however, that reform usually appears in the spoken drama, 
while music drama has preserved, more or less intact, the decorative 
traditions of Opera. This is a curious fact, but we are now in a posi- 
tion to see the explanation of it. The author of the spoken play has 
begun to realize his unfavorable position, and the arbitrary character 
of his staging, and tries to rehabilitate himself by recourse to the past 
and the present; he has shaken off the trammels of literary traditions 
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and wishes to free himself also from the restrictions of stage-settings, 
hoping in this way to substitute for them that pre-determined organi- 
sation which his text does not supply. On the other hand, the use of 
music in the theatre seems to us a continuation of the operatic form, 
and we see no need of altering the type of staging which it has 
evolved for its own ends. To sing a dramatic action still seems to us 
too conventional to deserve a new scenic form. 

Wagner, for instance, used music, hence his music-dramas are 
operas, and we mount them with the same type of scenery which we 
use for those of Meyerbeer. We adjust, or juxtapose them, to a sort 
of staging which has no possible organic relation with their scores. 
And thus we cut the flow of their musical expression and prevent it 
from projecting itself into space; on the one hand, we have the or- 
chestra and the singers, on the other, the painted scenery. In a regime 
of this sort, the poet-musician is a sovereign dethroned, stripped of 
his authority, to whom, nevertheless, we still pay homage; his posi- 
tion is painfully abnormal, and our splendid orchestras, our magnifi- 
cent soloists, only underline its irony. Everything is lavished on the 
score, nothing on the stage. Our Wagnerian productions are concerts, 
in the course of which the singers move without reason or motive, 
while our eyes are gladdened or saddened by a series of varied 
panoramas. The orchestra plays the last bar, the singers speed 
their last notes, the concert is over; the curtain falls, the picture 
is blacked out; and we rise from another unfortunate exhibition. 

* * * * * 

How, then, can the actor be music’s interpreter? It does not even 
reach him! A performance, I take it, must be governed by something 
more than vocal power! Our directors of lyric drama lack the most 
rudimentary notions of their art. We have had its grammar, but 
never studied it; we have not passed beyond the patois. 

Let us return for a moment to the literary play. It attempts to 
substitute what music alone could provide for it, and with a sure in- 
stinct it gives the actor supreme sway. Painted scenery has had its 
day; all our decoration has at last been sacrificed to the living body. 
It was high time! Then a remarkable thing occurred; music made 
its entrance into the spoken drama. In making the plastic presence 
of the actor supreme, we stripped and reduced the setting. A lacuna 
was the result, and we have filled it with music. Music returns to the 
actor by a side-door. Neither the author nor the director can longer 
be blind to their close technical kinship; but they upset the hierarchy 
by taking speech as their point of departure. Thus, music plays a 
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secondary role; it supports or rounds out the action. Who has not 
felt the shock, unique of ‘its kind, when, in the course of a play, the 
strains of music suddenly rise? Truth seems then gently to appear, 
pure and unveiled, to strip the actor of the tinselled rags that mask 
him, of all the contingencies which stifle him. 

It is as if Music said to us: “You allow me this brief revelation; 
so be it; but I could say more, much more. . .. ” And when words 
are superimposed upon it, we feel at once how impotent they are. 
Music tells the truth, always; if it lies, it tells us it lies; whereas 
words—! A scene into which music enters, no matter what it may be, 
is immediately ennobled, and fortunately we have the decency to use 
it with discretion; such indiscreet melodramas as Manfred or 
L’Arlésienne annoy us. A deity is not to be introduced with impunity 
into any company. This somewhat underhand and covert use of 
music is significant, because of the need it reveals; weary of the un- 
broken music of the lyric drama, we still long for its accompani- 
ment; we feel how much closer its power of expression brings the 
spirit of the actor to our own. As yet we do not realize its stylizing 
power in Space, but we have felt a first intimation; and so has the 
actor; in the brief moments of musical accompaniment, he modifies 
his gestures, he feels the divine element penetrating his body, and he 
would be crude indeed if he did not recognise it. It is a step in the 
right direction; music has found a footing in the fortress. If, for 
instance, a scene in which music plays its invisible rdle has been re- 
hearsed without music, at the first rehearsal with it the whole scene 
will have to be corrected and re-set; the arbitrary character of the 
previous rehearsals will have found its master. 

The play without music will yet survive a long time, maybe for- 
ever, and its staging, tainted with dead tradition, will find new life 
at the touch of a less specialised art; it will adopt and distort these 
new elements. But the art of staging can be an art only if it derives 
from music. This does not mean that a spoken play may not be ex- 
cellently performed at times; but this measure of excellence will 
always be fortuitous. 

We have now reached two conclusions: the first affects the source 
of the play, that is, the author, the second, the form of the perform- 
ance, that is, the actor. If the author is to master his art, as any artist 
must, he should be a musician. If the actor is to dominate Space and 
make it pliable to his mobile and plastic body, he must first receive 
music from the author. We may add that the forms of Space (in- 
cluding Light) will become expressive—i. e. living—only when they 
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are subordinated to the actor (not directly to the author, as we 
already know). On these principles everyone may ponder, according 
to his own fancy. It is no longer a matter of taste, it is a statement of 
fact. Those to whom music is a concert art will perhaps be dis- 
pleased; the others, those who know that music is an art of eurhyth- 
mics, an expression of the order and general harmony of the Uni- 
1 | verse, will find in these technical facts the confirmation of their 
expectations. Technic can not err, its laws and their connections ex- 
ceed our understanding; if we despise those laws, it is we who err. 
In the art of the drama we have gone wrong for a very long time; 
we have split it, and have clung to the part which can, if necessary, 
exist without the stage. And, indeed, for many, dramatic art is con- 
tained on a shelf of their bookcases. Need I add that it is superfluous 
in that case to build theatres and to fill the columns of our news- 
papers and to paper our news-stands with matter concerning the 


stage? Let us read plays, close the book, and change the subject. 
* * * * * 


Sere 


Permit me to add a few remarks on the author—the author-music- 
ian, as he has now become—and the relations of the actor to the stage. 
This will allow each of us to fashion in his own manner a perform- 
ance founded on our new economy. I observed in passing that, to 
accept music, one need not be a musician, but merely to concede its 
formal power, which no one can dispute. Besides, though we may 
not be always aware of it, our modern life tends toward a eurhythm 
of the body, which can not but influence profoundly the forms of our 


thought and the modes of our feeling. 
* * * * * 
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To derive a play from music does not mean that musical sounds 
must themselves be the source of a dramatic idea, but merely that 
the object of music should also be the object of that idea. It is an 
interiorisation of the dramatic emotion, prompted by the assurance 
that music will furnish the means of expressing all that hidden life, 
a unhampered. Certainty must underlie and inform an integral dra- 

f matic action. Before the most beautiful block of marble a sculptor 
will be at a loss, if he has no hammer and chisel to carve it. In art 
the process is the artist’s primary inspiration. If he lack the means 
of expressing his vision in three dimensions, he will become a painter 
or an engraver, and his inspiration will not be three-dimensional 
form. If the dramatic artist knows that he can express, unimpaired, 
the conflicts of our nature (I say, express, not merely indicate) that 
knowledge will inspire an action very different from one which 
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words alone would suggest. And if, moreover, he can rely, as we 
have seen, on its exteriorisation in a corresponding space, his whole 


dramatic vision will be transformed. 
* * * * 7 


Let us pass, now, to the actor. We have seen that musical expres- 
sion modifies profoundly the external form of our gestures, that is, 
their successive durations, and that the actor has no need any longer 
to interpret his role but merely to render it clearly, as it has been 
entrusted to him; the actor’s value will be his docility; the music 
transfigures him; and he has no occasion to resent it. The medium 
of an interior action assumes, obviously, a different appearance 
from the interpreter of an action conceived under the dictation of 
external contingencies; he first submits to and then accepts the 
modifications which are the condition of art, and in so doing 
discovers the secret of his own beauty. Convinced of his admirable 
metamorphosis, he will seek in space whatever can support this 
superior mode of existence and heighten its value; thus the actor 
will control the design. At this point we come to the decorative 
technique itself. . . . Our last problem is the animation of Space by 
music, through the actor, transformed by musical proportions. 


A clean sweep, a fresh start—that is what we began with. Now we 
shall take the reverse course and begin with the stage, as it exists 
to-day in the ordinary repertory theatre. 

The floor of the stage resembles a transformable and removable 
book-shelf; the stage-opening, turned toward the spectator, is ap- 
proximately half the total height of the whole scenic structure, with 
the result that the stage-floor is a flat surface suspended between two 
more or less empty spaces. It is a common expression to say that 
“the boards (i. e. the boards of the stage) are a world”; it would be 
more correct to apply that expression to the stage as a whole, from 
the flies to the cellar; the stage which the spectator sees is a mere 
fragment of the whole. The essential factor of our setting, as every- 
one knows, is the painted scene, cut out and propped in a series of 
slices which form a perspective; and as these parts of the picture are 
continually replaced by others, the drops are suspended in the flies, 
or stowed away in the cellar, so as to be easily hoisted or let down 
onto the stage. The floor is divided latitudinally into segments of a 
fixed size, which can be opened to allow of the passage of the scenery 
to and from the stage. The mobility of the stage-floor is proportionate 
to its intermediate position. Many stages, however, still have a rigid 
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framework, its only flexibility 'ying in the traps, and the openings for 
the scenery which are frequently very large. But the tendency of re- 
cent construction has been to give this floor the least possible fixity, 
with a view to lowering it either entirely or in part. Some stages have, 
flush with the floor, a revolving platform, the diameter of which 
extends slightly beyond the stage-frame; upon this the sets are 
placed, filling the stage aperture in rotation; they are so built as to 
fit into each other. In this way, a play with several shifts may be 
completely set up before the performance and unfolded to the audi- 
ence like a picture book. Under our prevailing system of painted 
scenery, the maximum flexibility of the stage floor is a highly desir- 
able thing. The background of the set is enclosed by a single painted 
drop; the overhead can be shut down by a canvas ceiling, hung at 
more or less of a right angle to the vertical backings of the wings; 
the sides and the back of the stage may also be shut in; so that the 
stage, when set, resembles a sort of fly-cage. The practicables are 
all three-dimensional constructions, which are set between and before 
the vertical drops for the use of the actors; and the word is extended 
to apply to whatever is plastic and corresponds, therefore, to the 
plasticity of the human body. What, alas, remains impracticable in 
these practicables is the fact that it is impossible to reconcile them 
with the flat fictitious painting of the scenery; no ingenuity can dis- 
guise this incongruity. 

Now for the lighting. The stage space being dark, it is necessary 
to light, and light effectively, the painting of the drops. This paint- 
ing contains light and shadows which simulate a relief, or modelling, 
of some sort; the shadows, no less than the lights, must be visible; 
hence they must be illuminated! There are, then, two kinds of light 
for painted scenery: one painted on the canvas, the other thrown on 
it to make it visible. The painted light can, of course, not strike the 
actor, though it concerns him; the actual light does strike the actor, 
though it concerns only the scenery. Such is the environment in 
which we place the living plastic, and mobile body of the player; he 
is bathed in a light which is not directed on him and moves before 
painted lights and shadows. He is visible; but that is all. The floor 
must also be illuminated, or the painting would be unevenly visible: 
this necessitates footlights; and the footlights also catch the actor. 
This fine lighting system corresponds to the mechanism of an organ 
or a keyboard, being controlled and varied as a whole or in part by 
the switchboard. Sometimes the painting is lit by transparencies; 
the canvas must then be prepared and painted expressly for that pur- 
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pose. At Bayreuth, in the first scene of the third act of Siegfried the 
fire which flames down from the rock of the Valkyrie, growing 
steadily more menacing, is represented by gradually revealing from 
behind the parts of the mountain which depict the areas of flame; 
and these parts are painted in transparency. So much for lighting; 
now comes the question of color. The painter can use whatever pig- 
ments he likes; but even the best-equipped theatres have only three 
or four tones on tinted gelatine for lighting; the rest is haphazard. 

Such is the decorative material of our repertory theatres. It would 
be difficult to conceive an ensemble more utterly inconsistent, and it 
is miraculous that we obtain even the fictive semblances to which we 
are accustomed. Still, when the curtain rises on a stage picture, in 
which there are no actors, or if the stage remains empty for a mo- 
ment, the effect is passable, as a rule; the painting, properly lighted, 
makes its effect, its fictitious perspectives and reliefs create an illu- 
sion, and with a little skilful manipulation the canvas cut-outs com- 
bine to some effect; and, as it is the actor who draws our attention to 
the bottom of the picture, in his absence we are indulgent and do 
not criticise the crude, unavoidable contact of a perpendicular paint- 
ing with a horizontal floor; we look elsewhere. If, after admiring 
some beautiful frescoes or wonderful tapestries, a group of people 
were to come and talk and sing and move before us, and we were 
asked to consider the subjects represented in those decorations as 
forming part of the group, we should question the common sense of 
our guide; but who would dare say as much of our stage directors? 

Such is the incurable inconsistency against which we directed our 
first attempts at reform; and we soon perceived that in tampering 
with one element of the mise-en-scéne, we put all the others out of 
joint. If we directed the lighting on the actor alone, the painting 
suffered, it was better to abolish it; and the same thing was true of 
the floor and the practicables. The slightest effort in favor of the 
actor tended, at every point to eliminate the painter. Now, the actor 
can not be eliminated! How are we to escape this dilemma? The 
whole problem comes down to this: ether the actor or the painter; 
and our present reform is essentially concerned with the degree of 
environment and the number of objects which the setting can repre- 
sent, without too much detriment to the actor; for, after all, we must 
represent something, a place of some sort. .. . 

This may astonish those of my listeners whose memories of the 
theatre are confined to realistic plays. With few exceptions, the 
rooms they saw harmonised with their furnishings and the presence 
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of the actor; and as facial play is of primary importance in this type 
of piece, they were not annoyed by the footlights. Very well. But is 
all dramatic action to be restricted to an enclosed space, pierced by 
doors and windows? And suppose the play called for a garden? 
Well, you may say, we all know that trees can not be transplanted 
to the boards; and anyway, the actor is the main thing. True enough. 
The theatre is a place for conversation, and it matters little where the 
people who make it are supposed to be, provided we can see and 
hear them clearly. But then why have the stage and its artifices at 
all, or separate the auditorium from it? Why not have merely a 
hall, well-lit and with good acoustics? It would be so much cheaper 
that we could open theatres in every other street. The theatre would 
be the last sa/on, the last asylum of conversation. To this there can be 
possible objection; for this is deliberately to choose one of the forms 
of dramatic art and to adhere to it, to the exclusion of every other. 
That may perhaps come to pass in the future, and a sharp division 
would be justified, I admit. Rightly or wrongly, however, the ma- 
jority—like all majorities—would not be satisfied with so little. Like 
all majorities, it would think that the sum of our passions is too com- 
plex to find its outlet and expression in mere conversations; it would 
consider Space as a thing-in-itself, the influence of which is not to 
be denied, and much less despised; it would feel, too, that we have, 
for the expression of our inner life, other and more powerful means 
than words; for the manifestations of life are not all contained in 
speech; and, lastly, it would insist that dramatic art should repre- 
sent life as a whole. Let us admit, then, that the realistic play offers 
no scenic problems, and consider the question from a higher angle. 

Modern reform has begun with lighting, but it has preserved all 
the rest, and the footlights are the lead in our innovations. The foot- 
lights affect the base of the picture, the space occupied by the actors; 
they make the players perfectly visible; we miss none of their facial 
play! We are satisfied: we can see/ But facial play is not isolated ; 
on the contrary it is related to the carriage of the head and to each 
of our gestures and attitudes. This general mobility must be not 
merely visible but expressive, and to be highly expressive it must 
have relief. Relief results, everywhere and always, from our oppo- 
sition of light and shadow (except, of course, for the sense of touch, 
but unfortunately we do not touch the actors!). The actor, bathed 
in a general illumination which suppresses shadows, is struck by a 
light which comes from below and which kills the last vestige of 
shadow he can cast. We see a salon studded with brackets and chan- 
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deliers, the floor of which is violently luminous. In such surround- 
ings a group of people would cut a very poor figure; they would 
seem to be suspended between earth and heaven. This is what hap- 
pens to the actor with the footlights. Since his whole body is de- 
prived of relief, he gives, roughly, the effect of a painting; we have 
done our best, in fact, to bring him down to two dimensions! Now, 
the mobility of his features is also three-dimensional; if you suppress 
its relief, you must substitute something else; just as the photo- 
grapher, who focuses his lens on the eyes, is forced to correct and 
re-touch the exaggerated detail of the face. The actor paints his 
face, according to the requirements of his part; and it is this make-up 
that moves! The eyes, however, can not be painted. What we have 
then is a painted face in which the eyes preserve their natural ex- 
pression, though, to be sure, they are blinded by a too bright light. 

This is what is meant by seeing/ And we have the audacity to 
advance, as an excuse for this crime of /ése-humanity, the laws of 
theatrical perspective! We are so anxious to lose nothing of the actor 
that we leave little of him. The example of the footlights proves 
that what we call seeing is an infantile fancy; like children, we wish 
to grasp the object instead of looking at it; and when we hold it 
tight, we no longer see it. Gradually the use of footlights has been 
restricted; the public protested; its dearest habits were being in- 
fringed, and it fought for them. “We do not see very well” was the 
usual complaint; but the monkey in this case was not the chap with 
the lantern. The scene-painter saw, then, that he could easily slack 
his work without being detected; his traditional virtuosity had, in- 
deed, plenty of tricks. To-day his only resource is color, unless we 
except line, wherever line can blend with a stage-floor, which we can 
at last completely manipulate. The scene-painter, in the original 
sense of the word, is the master of an instrument which has been 
relegated to the junk heap; he will survive himself for some time 
to come, thanks to the force of inert routine; and will then disappear 
like the historical or narrative painter. 

Lighting, let me repeat, has determined all our scenic reform, 
and it has done so in the actor’s favor; so that, after all, we have been 
forced to consider him as the first factor in the . . . hierarchy. 

The responsibility of the actor has founded the era of a normal 
hierarchy. We are still groping, no doubt, but we are on firm 
ground; we still lack a technique, but not its principle. We see the 
proof of it in the heroic efforts of a Pitoéff, a Gordon Craig, a Stani- 
slavsky, a Copeau. For each of these, in his own medium and man- 
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ner, the living being takes the leading rank. 

But if the ground is firm, it is also vast, and that is where our 
stage-directors often show their shortcomings. They have “emptied 
the baby with the bath,” as the Germans say; and often enough little 
is left. . . . But that is, perhaps, not a bad thing. It is better to 
build slowly and cautiously than to stifle ourselves with superfluities. 
It is a remarkable fact that the new movement started with the 
speaking stage and the dancers and pantomimic artists. In the one, 
the human body is used as a means of expression, without words, and 
with music; in the other, as the medium of an action without music, 
and with words. In the former, music is supreme, in the latter, the 
visual dramatic action, on an equal footing with speech. These two 
extremes have adopted the hierarchy. On the other hand, all that 
has remained between them rambles on, more or less in the old, 
traditional manner. If we go from a performance by Pitoéff to one 
of the Valkyrie, we step, or rather we plunge, from the most extreme 
modernity into the most abject routine. In the very medium in 
which the co-ordinating element should dominate, we deny it author- 
ity, except where the dramatic action is subordinated to physical 
expression (i. e. pantomime and dance). Nothing is more instructive. 
The conclusion to be drawn is this—allow me to underline it—: 
music has not yet been recognized as what it is, the basic governing 
element, unique of its kind, and peerless in its power. The actor has 
won a power which speech alone does not justify, since it can not 
regulate it. If, then, instinctively, we normally apply the hierarchy 
we have re-discovered to physical expression, it follows that this 
hierarchy must probably be derived directly from our body—in 
order to be formulated into a final law. In short, despite Wagner 
and his imitators, lyric drama does not furnish us with the basis we 
expected, and music will triumph in the theatre only through the 
medium of our physical feeling, without combining with it, at least 
for the present, the dramatic element which we began by taking as 
the indispensable source of its inspiration. 

Physical feeling alone means gymnastics and sport; to give it a 
character of art, we must modify it: we know that this can be done 
only through music; so that we are once more face to face with music 
and the living body, but this time with a full and enlightened appre- 
ciation of their possibilities and connections, and with only one pre- 
occupation: to unite them indissolubly in a harmony, whose lofty 
import and happy future we begin to discern. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF A WORK 
OF LIVING ART 


By ADOLPHE APPIA 


[ This is the first chapter (translated by Rosamond Gilder) of Appia’s 
L’Oeuvre D’ Art Vivant, published in French by Atar of Geneva and 
Paris in 1921. The book bears this double dedication: “A Emile 
Jaques Dalcroze, l’ami fidele auquel je dois d’avoir une patrie estheti- 
que; et a toi, o Walt Whitman, qui me comprendras puisque tu es 


VIVAN T—toujours! ”—Editor’s Note] 


ORDS can serve us as a key to certain problems of fact 
and feeling. Unfortunately we make use of them 
without much deliberation and, though they control us 

somewhat, our thoughts often escape their beneficent influence. 
Here is an example concerned with the subject of this study. 

Under the single word Art we group various manifestations of our 
life; and to save ourselves the trouble of fixing them with precision, 
we let words come to our assistance. We have the fine arts: painting 
sculpture, architecture. We do not say the art of painting, the art 
of sculpture, or of architecture, except when we are making a very 
careful and profound analysis. In everyday language the name of 
the art alone is sufficient. We also speak of poetry, yet we do 
not place it among the fine arts, which is quite as it should be, for the 
beauty of words and of their arrangement acts only indirectly on our 
senses. We say the art of poetics, which implies more especially 
the technique of words, without intending to place either that tech- 
nique or its aesthetic product in the realm of the fine arts. These 
distinctions are clear cut. We need only be conscious of them when- 
ever we make use of the terms. 

There is, however, an art form which cannot be classed either 
among the fine arts or in poetry (or literature) but which is, none 
the less, an art in the full meaning of the word. I mean dramatic art. 
Here again, language attempts to guide us. Inverting the word- 
structure noted above, we find that the word dramaturgy, which we 
use seldom and with reluctance, is to dramatic art what the phrase 
art of poetics is to poetry; it is concerned exclusively with the tech- 
nique of the dramatist, indeed with only a part of that technique. 
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Here, then, is an important art form that we can only describe 
by joining with it the word art. .. . Why is this? 


To begin with, there is the extraordinary complexity of this art form, 
which results from the use of a great number of elements to obtain 
a homogeneous whole. Dramatic art requires first of all a text (with 
or without music) ; this is its connection with literature (and music). 
This text is given to human beings who recite or sing it and give it 
life on the stage; this is its connection with sculpture and painting 
(omitting for the moment the question of painted scenery which will 
be discussed later.) Finally architecture can also, to a certain degree, 
play its part in relation to the actor as well as to the spectator; for 
the auditorium, by its optical and acoustical demands, influences 
dramatic art. Here, however, architecture is absolutely subordinated 
to demands and exigencies which concern it only indirectly. Dra- 
matic art seems, therefore, to have borrowed certain elements from 
each of the arts.... 

Thanks to this complexity, the image which dramatic art evokes 
in us is always a little confused. We stop first to consider the com- 
position of a text where human passions are represented in a way 
we can understand. After lingering for a time on this point—which 
is undoubtedly essential—we feel, with some embarrassment, that 
there is beyond the text, no matter how remarkable that may be, 
something which is an integral part of dramatic art. We have not, 
as yet, an exact notion of what this may be, but, perhaps because we 
have difficulty in forming a clear idea of it, we are inclined to feel 
that it is not very important. We call this unknown element, casually, 
the mise-en-scéne, and quickly close the parenthesis which we had 
only just opened in order to insert this delicate and embarrassing 
idea. As in the case of other irksome work, we leave the mise-en- 
scéne in the hands of specialists whose business, after all, we believe 
it to be, to turn with renewed calm to the text of dramatic art. This, 
at any rate, is thoroughly reposeful and by that quality generously 
offers itself to our critical analysis. But when we do this, do we not 
feel, in spite of ourselves, a certain discomfort? Are we never going 
to face squarely the idea of the art we call dramatic art? And if we 
have the courage to do so, as M. Emile Faguet did in his fine book 
Ancient drama, modern drama—are we not conscious of the exact 
moment when we are going to lose our breath, and, again like Mon- 
sieur Faguet, will we not drop, as soon as it is decently possible, a 
part of our burden, to devote our analysis to the baggage which is 
easily carried? 
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This subject of this work is, precisely, the analysis of those factors 
of dramatic art which we let slip too easily. Its object is to clarify 
certain ideas which can properly become the material of thought 
and speculation in the realm of aesthetics and which are profitable 
to the progress and evolution of art. 

A dangerous aphorism has led us, and continues to lead us into 
error. Men worthy of belief have stated that dramatic art was the 
harmonious union of all the arts, and that, if this object has not yet 
been achieved, every effort should be made in that direction in order 
to create an integrated art form in the future. They have even gone 
so far as to name this art, provisionally, the art form of the future. 

This idea is alluring, by the restful simplification it offers and we 
have eagerly accepted this nonsense. Nothing in modern artistic 
life justifies it; our concerts, our art exhibits, our architecture, our 
literature, our theatres themselves deny it. We feel this, we almost 
know it and yet we continue to let our critical faculties slumber on 
this pillow of laziness even at the cost of understanding nothing at 
all concerning our artistic manifestations. For it is obvious that if 
we falsify a definition to this degree in order to include things that 
have no place in it, we will at the same time falsify our judgment on 
the things themselves considered separately.—If dramatic art is to 
be the harmonious union, the supreme synthesis of all the arts, then 
I do not understand anything at all about each one of those arts, and 
less still about dramatic art. Chaos is complete. 

What is it that differentiates so completely each one of our arts, 
even literature, from the factors which, by their reciprocal sub- 
ordination, go to the composition of dramatic art? Let us examine 
the arts from this point of view. 

In certain combinations of form, light and color, a scene on the 
stage may suggest a painting or a sculptured group. Under similar 
circumstance, declamation (or song and orchestra) may convey to us 
for a moment, though only for a moment, a purely /iterary (or purely 
musical) pleasure. Comfortably seated and in a completely passive 
state of mind, we do not notice the architecture of the auditorium; 
our eyes, at least, do not see it; and the ephemeral unrealities of the 
stage-set suggest only indirectly the art of mass and weight. We 
realize confusedly the presence of an unknown element which evades 
our analysis, even while it influences our feelings, and as spectators 
dominates our receptive faculties. We hear, we look, we listen, we 
contemplate—putting off until later the examination of the mystery. 
Yet, later, the effort to reconstruct the performance in its entirety 
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fatigues us. We give up searching, amid memories too fragmentary 
and too exclusively concerned with the intelligible content of the 
piece, for that fugitive idea which, during the evening, troubles us, 
yet constantly evades us. Each new experience finds us similarly dis- 
tracted from the issue, until we finally give up the inquiry. 

In the meanwhile museums and exhibitions are open; architecture, 
literature and music are easily accessible. We flit from one to the 
other, believing that we are collecting treasures. Yet all the time 
we are without serenity, and, let us admit it frankly, without real 
pleasure. 

Dramatic art like the other arts is directed to our eyes, our ears, 
our understanding—in short to our entire being. Why are all efforts 
at synthesis condemned in advance? Can our artists enlighten us? 

The poet, pen in hand, commits his dream to paper. He ordains 
its rhythm, its sonority, its dimensions. He gives this writing to 
some one to read, to declaim; it is recreated by the reader, by the 
voice of the one who recites it. The painter, brush in hand, commits 
to canvas his vision, as he wishes it interpreted, and the frame or the 
wall determines its dimensions; the color immobilizes the likeness, 
the vibrations, the lights and shades. The sculptor, in his inner 
vision, arrests forms and their movement at the exact moment he de- 
sires; then he zmmobilizes them in clay, stone or bronze. The archi- 
tect, by means of his drawings, determines, down to the smallest 
detail, the dimensions, the order and the multiple forms of his struc- 
ture; then he carries them out in his building materials. The 
musician commits to the pages of his score sounds and their rhythms; 
he is able to fix with mathematical precision their intensity, and above 
all, their duration. A result which the poet can only approximate, 
as the reader can read at pleasure either quickly or slowly. 

Here, then, are the artists whose united activities should constitute 
the apogee of dramatic art; a painting, a sculpture, an architecture, 
a music definitely fixed. Put all this on the stage; poetry and music 
which develop in time; painting, sculpture and architecture which 
develop in space; painting, sculpture and architecture which are im- _ 
mobilized in space. It is impossible to reconcile the individual life 
of each art with an harmonious, a unified whole. 

Is there, perhaps, another way to do it? Do time and space possess 
some reconciling term, some common denominator? Can form in 
space take part in the successive durations of time and can these dura- 
tions of time, in turn, manifest themselves in space? The problem 
resolves itself into this, if we wish to unite the arts of time and space 
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in one single object. 

In space, a duration of time is expressed by a succession of forms, 
that is, by movement. In time, space is expressed by a succession of 
words or sounds, that is, by various intervals of time which dictate 
the extent of the movement. 

Movement, mobility—here is the directing and reconciling prin- 
ciple which will regulate the union of art forms to make them con- 
verge simultaneously on a given point—dramatic art. And as it is 
the only indispensable principle, it will determine the hierarchic 
order of those art forms, subordinating some to others to effect a 
harmony which, left to themselves, they would have been unable 
to achieve. 

Now we come to the crux of the question. How can movement be 
applied to the so-called fine arts which are, by their very nature, 
static? How can it be applied to the spoken word and especially to 
music, which exist exclusively in the flow of time and are therefore 
equally static in relation to space? Each of these arts owes its perfec- 
tion to its immobility. Will they not lose the purpose of their being 
if we deprive them of it? Or, at least, will their value not be greatly 
diminished? 

A second question imposes itself: its answer will determine the line 
of our researches and will form the basis of our demonstration. 
Movement is not in itself an element; movement, mobility is a state, 
a manner of being. We must determine which element of our arts 
can abandon the immobility natural to them, characteristic of them. 

Perhaps we will gain some useful ideas on this subject if, laying 
aside for a moment the form of each of our arts (those arts which, 
we are told, must unite in order to create the supreme work of art) 
we consider that union as already realized on the stage. Let us admit 
the case. This leads us to define, first of all, what the stage is. 

The stage is an empty space, more or less illuminated and of an 
arbitrary size. A part of one of the walls that bound the space opens 
into a room where spectators can sit, and this opening forms a rigid 
frame beyond which rows of seats are arranged in a definite order. 
The stage itself is always ready for a new arrangement and must 
in consequence be adapted to continual change. It is dimly illum- 
inated, objects placed upon it await a light which will make them 
visible. This space is, as it were, only in a state of latent power both 
as regards space and light. Here then are two of the primal elements 
of our synthesis—space and light-—-which the stage contains poten- 
tially and by definition. 
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Let us now examine movement on the stage. It is as useful to 
the text and music—the arts of time—as it is to the static objects of 
space; it is their only possible rallying point. In movement on the 
stage the predicted synthesis takes place. It remains to be seen how 
this is done. 

The body, the living, moving body of the actor represents move- 
ment in space. Its role is therefore of capital importance. Without 
the text (with or without music) dramatic art ceases to exist. The 
actor is the bearer of the text. Without movement the other arts 
cannot take part in the action. The actor holds the text with one hand, 
with the other hand he grasps, as in a sheaf, the arts of space. Then, 
irresistably, he brings his two hands together and creates, by move- 
ment, the integrated work of art. The living body is thus the creator 
of that art and holds the secret of the hierarchic relations which unite 
its various elements. We must, therefore begin with the living, 
plastic body in our study of the arts and in our efforts to determine 
their relative positions in dramatic art. 

The body is not only mobile, it is also plastic. This plasticity 
brings it into direct relation with architecture, and makes it akin to 
sculpture, even though it cannot be identified with sculpture on 
account of its mobility. The methods of painting, however, are alien 
to it. A plastic object must have the positive, real lights and shadows 
that belong to it. In front of a painted light and shade, the plastic 
body remains in its own atmosphere, in its own light and shade. The 
same is true of any form expressed in painting; these forms are not 
plastic, they do not have three dimensions; the body has, therefore 
their juncture is impossible. Hence it is that painted forms and 
painted light have no place on the stage: the human body denies it 
to them. 

What, then, remains of painting, since it appears that it must, after 
all, have some part in the integrated art? Color, most probably. 
But color does not belong exclusively to painting. The theory might 
even be advanced that, in painting, color itself is counterfeit, since 
it ts called upon to arrest a flash of light at a given moment without 
being able to follow the passage of either ray or shadow through- 
out their entire course. Color, moreover, is so closely allied with 
light that it is difficult to separate them; and as light is in the highest 
degree mobile, color will be equally so. Here we are very far indeed 
from painting. For if the color in it is unreal, light will be equally 
so and all that painting can expect from light is to make the picture 
visible—which has nothing whatsoever to do with living light. A 
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well-lighted picture is a counterfeit assemblage of forms, colors, 
lights and shades, presented on a flat surface, which has been placed 
in a favorable position, in full view and not in the dark. But that 
is all. 


The absence of plasticity deprives painting of one of the most 
powerful and marvelously expressive elements of our sensuous life,— 
light. And yet we attempt to unite painting and the human body 
organically! We attempt to give it a position in the hierarchy of the 
stage! As though its standing as one of the fine arts obliged us to 
accept it as a component part of the integrated art, led astray as we 
always are by the idea that dramatic art represents a harmonious 
synthesis of all the arts. 

We put our finger here on the falsity of that aphorism. Either 
painting must renounce its unreal existence in favor of the living 
body, which is the equivalent of annihilating itself, or else the body 
must renounce its plastic and mobile life and give painting a rank 
superior to its own; which is the negation of dramatic art. We have 
in consequence no choice at all*. 

But for all that, must we necessarily renounce completely all sug- 
gestions to be derived from painting? Let us remember that its 
restrictions are a guarantee of perfection and that static perfection 
allows us to contemplate at leisure a state of nature, of external life 
often evanescent, and to observe a multitude of relationships and 
gradations. Moreover the moment has been chosen with care from 
among many others, it is a picked specimen; its selection indicates 
a kind of interpretation on the part of the painter, to which the 
plastic mobility of the living body could not aspire. Let us go even 
further. The painter does not merely immobilize fleeting states of 
the exterior world. He attempts to express by the subtle means at 
his command the states that precede, follow, or might be expected to 
follow the selected moment. 

Consequently his painting contains potential movement, no 
longer expressed in time and space, but in form and color. And this 
is the reason that they must necessarily be fictitious. 

We are beginning to doubt whether painting plays any role at 
all in dramatic art. Yet, though its role is indirect it is none the 
less of a certain importance. The art of painting marks clearly the 
limitations imposed upon us by mobility and makes us aware of those 
limitations. We see ourselves forced to renounce perfection, com- 


*It is perhaps necessary to remark that current practice has voted for painting. 
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pletion, which immobility alone can guarantee. If, in an effort to 
delude ourselves on this point, we for a moment immobilize our 
actors, we sacrifice movement without obtaining the compensation 
we sought. This is why a “living picture” is obnoxious to the artist, 
for it presents an image of frozen movement without its context. 

And what of sculpture? It has this in common with painting: it 
fixes, immobilizes, a selected moment of action and has the power 
to express, in an even greater degree the context of that movement. 
Like painting it is an instance of selection and has the same qualities 
of perfection, of completion. But it is denied the infinite variety of 
fictitious light, shade and color which painting possesses. On the 
other hand, because of its solidity it is played upon by real light. 
Here indeed is an enormous compensation. From our present stand- 
point sculpture is of all the arts the one most important to us because 
it uses the human body as its subject. 

The only thing which sculpture lacks is life, movement, which it 
must sacrifice to obtain perfection; but this is all that it is called upon 
to sacrifice. It is obvious that a statue, painted as were those of the 
Greeks, has no relation to painting; it is merely colored. Sculpture 
has nothing in common with painting. 

Architecture is plastic. Like sculpture it attracts, it is played 
upon by real light and can be colored. In this sense it is of the same 
general order as sculpture. The fresco, supreme expression of paint- 
ing and perhaps its only legitimate form, cannot mislead us in this 
matter. Even though architecture may give to painting plane sur- 
faces on which to work, there is no organic relation between the two. 
The lines and reliefs of a structure merely frame the unrealities of 
the painting and can bring out their fullest value only by accentuating 
a contrast. We know what extreme bad taste is displayed by those 
paintings in perspective that attempt to carry out and enlarge an 
architectural vista; we are conscious of the absurdity of playing 
music in front of a picture in order to identify one with the other. 
The folly of any such naive juxtaposition of unrelated elements is 
obvious. Architecture is the art of grouping masses in relation to 
their weight; weight is its aesthetic principle. The supreme object 
of architecture is to express weight in an harmonious order, measured 
to the scale of the living human body and dedicated to the mobility 
of that body.—Gothic architecture expresses very well the weight of 
stone, by denying that weight. A moral effort is here expressed, 
which we notice in many places where such a spiritual value has 
nothing to do with the situation and where it becomes completely 
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superfluous. What can be said in defence of a ball-room or audi- 
torium in Gothic style? Furthermore a Gothic building made 
of wood or cardboard would be a monstrosity, since triumph over 
weight—which is the only justification of a style essentially mis- 
guided—would no longer be expressed by the material used in con- 
struction. It is painful even to think of such a thing! 

This art of weight, organically connected with the human. body, 
existing only through that body, develops in space; without the pres- 
ence of the body it remains inarticulate. Pre-eminently the art of 
space, it is conceived for and dedicated to the mobility of the living 
being. Movement, we have seen, is the reconciling principle which 
unites space and time. Architecture is therefore an art which con- 
tains, potentially, both time and space. 

We have just analyzed the elements which the actor holds in one 
hand; the three static arts, the arts of space. Let us now attempt to 
obtain some light on the arts of time—text and music—which the 
actor holds in his other hand, and which he is irresistably compelled 
to bring into contact with the arts of space. 

It must be remembered that in examining text and music from the 
point of view of the mise-en-scéne, we do not, for the moment, enter 
into any discussion of literary or musical compositions in themselves. 

Leaving behind us space, with or without.a latent element of dura- 
tion, we find ourself in time itself. The ideal and arbitrary char- 
acter of the conception of time is too well known to discuss here. 
Let us merely note that this ideality of time is particularly expressed 
in art. Just as a very long dream may have lasted actually only 
five minutes and thereby have contained a time sequence out of all 
proportion to normal time, so also the arts of time make use of 
normal time merely as a receptacle in which to place their own 
particular sequences. During the dream we believed implicitly in 
its length, during the text or the music of a play we believe in their 
special time element, and we have no desire to consult our watches 
on the point—we are quite sure that they would die. The arts of 
time make free use of time, and control it. The other arts can make 
no such free use of space; our bodies, by their form and capacities, 
our eyes by their limited powers, control the situation. A painting 
which forced us to take a train in order to see all the aspects of space 
is unthinkable. Sculpture, no matter how gigantic it may be, pre- 
serves, after all, our relative proportions and our eyes transpose them 
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automatically. Nevertheless those dimensions also depend on our 
visual faculties.* 

An architecture which grows so large as to be out of proportion 
to the scale of our presence begins by losing sight of its artistic prin- 
ciples and ends by abandoning them completely. Unfortunately there 
are innumerable examples of the kind and it is important that we 
should become conscious of the fact. Civilizations which have per- 
mitted the colossal in architecture are never those of a truly artistic 
people, a people whose art is living. 

Why is it that time has no standard of measurement common to 
our waking life and to our arts of time? It is precisely on account 
of its ideality. Time is ourselves. The arts which appeal to our eyes 
are equally ourselves in that sense, but they exist in space; and space 
has no ideality, our vision is too limited for that. Our hearing also 
has its limitations in relation to the duration of a work of art meas- 
ured by normal time but it is able to adopt on occasions an imaginary 
time out of proportion (more or less) with this normal time. Our 
hearing apparatus when it is touched by sound waves transmits 
them directly to us without any intermediary operations. Where 
other arts suggest, that is to say, make use of visual signs to reach our 
emotions, music ts. The signs which it uses are identical with its 
direct action. It is the very voice of our soul; its ideality in time is 
therefore perfectly grounded and legitimate. What can be the rela- 
tion of music and space? This is the important question with regard 
to the mise-en-scéne. As we have seen, motion expresses space in 
sequences or successions, hence by duration. The arts of time find 
in motion the indispensable medium of their invisible presence on the 
stage. And, since there is a mutual give and take, the arts of space, 
thanks to the arts of time, will be able to manifest themselves in se- 
quences or durations of time which would otherwise have been alien 
to them. They will thus take part indirectly in the ideality of time. 

Before examining how motion can take its place in a work of art— 
and the question is of prime importance—it remains for us to con- 
sider, after discussing the art of sound and rhythm, the art of speech, 
the spoken word.t 

The sound of the spoken word, without music, can, in certain cases, 
suggest resemblances with musical tones, but it has nothing in com- 
mon with music. Above all else, the art of speech is differentiated 

*The sculptor’s term larger than nature has nothing to do with the artistic qualities of 
the work. 

+ Spoken and not read. Reading is a branch of pure literature. An actor who reads, or 


sings as he reads, his role on the stage is merely a reader or singer who is walking about 
without any reason. 
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from music by the fact that it is merely an intermediary between the 
meaning of words and their significance to our understanding, while 
musical tones strike directly on our emotions, and our reasoning 
powers, if they are required at all, come into play afterwards. Words, 
the meaning of which we do not understand, are more or less agree- 
able noises, they are not musical tones. As we begin to understand 
an unfamiliar language, these noises become significant; their vibra- 
tions act progressively on our understanding until we begin to appre- 
ciate them in a new way. They are the indirect vehicles of our 
thoughts; musical tones are the direct vehicles of our emotions. By 
means of words the ideality of time is expressed only in a limited, 
rudimentary manner, completely dependent on our mental powers of 
assimilation. If a phrase is spoken too rapidly it cannot be grasped 
by our minds, and in like manner if it is too long drawn out it 
loses its power of conveying an idea. The difference, aesthetically 
speaking, between the spoken word and musical sounds would be com- 
plete, were it not for the element of time which they have in common. 
And even in this matter of time, how are we going to measure the 
various time lengths of the spoken word with any degree of precision 
and confidence? Have we graphic signs by which we can indicate 
this time element in recitation? No matter how diligently the author 
might set down his intentions in the margin of his work—intentions 
which would at best only be addressed to the understanding—would 
they ever have the precision indispensable to a work of art? Never! 
And for that reason all hope of perfection in the time element of the 
spoken word appears to us to be mere illusion. 

In conclusion let us state that the spoken word flows through time, 
but it cannot create, within the frame of normal time, a new time 
of its own. 

It therefore only seems to be an art in this matter of duration in 
time. Actually it touches on art only through the meaning of the 
words used and the arrangements necessary to make that meaning 
correctly understood (leaving aside for the moment the beauty that 
may result from this process). It is by the arrangement of words 
in an intelligible manner that the text becomes a work of art. It has 
no authority over the motions of the body; its role in this regard is 
indirect. Transmitted by words to the emotions of the actor, the 
text leaves to him the final decision as to what shall be done to 
exteriorize it, to give it life in space. 

These ideas which may appear obscure or even paradoxical, are 
of capital importance to a correct understanding of values in the 
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matter of the mise-en-scéne. And I must state once again that it is 
only from this point of view that the demonstration is undertaken. 

Let us go back to music. Sounds have in themselves no meaning 
by which they are controlled. Their arrangement is the spontaneous 
outgrowth of the musician’s emotion. The meaning of the sounds 
is not conveyed to us by the abstract notations set down on the score, 
only their arrangement, their exact, mathematical duration and in- 
tensity is so conveyed. And this duration is directly dependent on 
the emotional sensibilities of the musician, without first passing 
through his understanding. It is therefore the sensitiveness of the 
musician, the degree of his emotional affectability which creates the 
musical time sequence. Our emotions, as we know, are unrelated 
to normal time. The musician creates an imaginary time, contained, 
to be sure, within normal time but aesthetically independent of it, 
and he has the almost miraculous power of definitely fixing this 
_ creation, this imagined time. Thus the musician, while his music 
is being played, can force us to measure and feel time in accordance 
with the measure of his own feelings. He places us in actual time, 
since it has duration, but it is also an imaginary or fictitious time. 
The reality, aesthetically speaking, of music, is therefore greater than 
that of any of the other arts, it alone is a direct creation of our soul. 

It might be argued that the execution of music places an inter- 
mediary process between it and ourselves. This is not true. The 
correct execution of a musical score is to music what proper placing 
and lighting is to a fresco. Music represents time without any inter- 
mediary other than itself, that is its precise significance, particularly 
in its relation to dramatic art. Music is the direct expression of our 
sentiments; this is its hidden life. 


The dangerous aphorism that dramatic art results from the union 
of all the arts has forced us to analyze the particular nature of each 
one of them from this point of view and from this point of view only. 
We can now see the work that remains to be done. To what sacrifices 
must the arts consent in order to unite and consequently to subordinate 
themselves to one another? What compensations can be offered them 
in the new way of life? 
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GOETHE’S FAUST 


Notes from A Project for the Production 


By ADOLPHE APPIA 


[One of the last projects which Appia designed was Part I, of 


Goethe’s Faust. 


In developing his settings, he worked out a special 


theory of production for dramatic poems, which he analyzed in the 


scenario for the Faust project. 


Scenario and designs were published 


in German, with an introduction by Carl Niessen, in 1929 (Fritz 
Klopp. Verlag: Bonn). The following pages contain typical excerpts 
from Appia’s introduction and analysis of character and situations, 
which give his approach to the project. The captions (pages 685- 
686) suggest the form his stage directions took.—Editor’s Note.]} 


OETHE has called his work a trag- 
G edy. In accordance with that direc- 
tion, Faust, like every other tragedy, 
continues to be performed as a drama. No 
matter from what angle the problem of 
producing it is considered, however, com- 
plete materialization on the stage is impos- 
sible. And yet, no person of Germanic lan- 
guage would willingly dispense with the 
performance of the work. The problem re- 
mains unsolved. Production “As a Mys- 
tery”’—as Devrient once attempted—or on 
an architectural stage, a Shakespearean stage 
or in a Reinhardt Circus, are merely further 
attempts at presenting this as a drama. 


I have chosen another point of view and 
have considered the First Part of Faust as 
a poem; a dramatic poem, if you will, but 
none the less a poem, in the literal sense 
of the word. Its dramatic character allows 
this poem to be transferred to the stage. 
In Germany and in all countries related to 
Germany by culture or language, one may 
depend upon a public not perhaps assentient 
but yet sufficiently educated and reverent to 
appraise and judge it intelligently. Such a 
public may not accept everything I have 
done, but it will understand my motives 
and consider their importance not only for 
the First Part of Faust, but for every other 
dramatic poem that may be written. The 
presence of the actor, the quality of his 
acting, his literary role establish the tone 
of the performance. The scenario of 
Goethe’s poem is more important than the 
accompanying sketches which by themselves 
can offer nothing complete. 


From the Outline of the Scenes: 


8 HE action begins in Faust’s room, It 
is here that Goethe has the unfortunate 
idea of writing: “The First Part of the 
Tragedy.” The Dedication is read by a 
woman with a dignified, warm, even voice. 
A man in the part could not help embody- 
ing, somewhat, Goethe’s personality, — 
which is not desired. This Reader stands 
in the centre of the stage, in the frame of 
the half opened curtain, against a back- 
ground formed by other curtains arranged 
in vertical folds. She holds in her hands, 
not a book like that of the male Reader 
who comes later, but a loosely rolled parch- 
ment scroll which she must never look at. 

After the Dedication, the main curtain 
closes slowly, and the three characters of 
the Prologue in the Theatre informally take 
up their positions in front of the closed 
curtain. The scene is lighted by the lights 
in the auditorium, which were lowered for 
the reading that went before. The Poet 
is the Reader; he has been chosen to read 
certain parts of the poem which we shall 
indicate later. He is distinguished from 
his partners chiefly by his costume, by the 
restraint of his speech, and by his gestures. 
The conclusion of this scene is entrusted 
to the Manager. In this it is possible that 
Goethe intended to be slightly satiric. Be 
that as it may, by means of a gesture and 
his dejected exit, the Poet will express his 
disapproval and thus indicate that he not 
only does not agree with the Manager, but 
is determined to oppose him. Merry An- 
drew is to notice and to emphasize this. 
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With The Prologue in Heaven the essen- 
tial part of the reading begins. The Reader 
must never stand within the setting; still 
less, behind the scenes. He must always 
be visible, stationed at a niche as high as 
the stage itself. This niche of a neutral 
color, has no connection with the setting, 
but belongs to the framing of the stage and 
must have the same color and finish. It 
can be moved forward, backward, or out 
of sight. But it must be solidly built. We 
call it “The Reader’s Box.” A voice com- 
ing from behind the scenes chills and de- 
stroys the harmony of a performance. In 
The Prologue in Heaven, the Lord never 
would appear, anyhow, and the Archangels 
would cut pretty sorry figures. The Read- 
ing of the poem here becomes necessary. 
The Reader stands erect. His method 
must never be theatrical; in other words, 
it must never be animated by the life on 
the stage. Its effect must be literary, yet 
vivid. The contrast between the Reader 
and the Actor must be marked. 

The Reader’s Box (the permanent niche) 
and his costume would not suffice to make 
the reading fill the eye. A particular head 
posture must be added. ‘The Reader ad- 
dresses the audience no more than the stage. 
He simply reads the poem, without any 
other intention, and without assuming that 
he has listeners. Not a single emphasis 
must make any direct reference to the action 
on the stage or merge with it; nor must 
it appeal to anything that might be passing 
in the spectator’s mind. But that is not all. 
The Reader does not recite, he reads! How 
can I define these nuances? 

In his hand—between his two hands— 
the Reader should hold a book. His book 
must have the noble dimensions of an an- 
cient, softly bound parchment. It should 
take the lines which sculpture and painting 
have made classic: the central fold deep and 
tight, the open pages rising in an arc and 
curving down toward the edges. The 
Reader must never appear to be reading! 
Never will he turn a page! The book lies 
in his hands, like an attribute in the hands 
of a God. It prevents him from gesticu- 
lating, which would put him in danger of 
approaching the dramatic life too closely; 
it permits only circumscribed motions,— 
assenting, dissenting, or neutral—such as 
can be made by arms whose hands clasp 
some important object. The rest of his 
body participates in this significant restraint 


and secures harmony for the Reader, and 
a monumental rhythm which will communi- 
cate itself. to the stylized movement. 

In accordance with this clearly defined 
method the Reader, at his post, opposite 
the side from which Mephistopheles thinks 
the voice comes, reads the Lord’s part. 

* * * + 
From the Notes on the Actors: 

The poem of Faust, First Part has only 
one character: Faust. Mephistopheles con- 
stitutes an integral part of Faust. On the 
stage, they are two persons, two different 
bodies. The actors’ task is to unite them, 
somewhat like the obverse and the reverse 
of a medal. The two actors of the single 
person Faust (i.e., Faust and Mephistophe- 
les) must endeavor to be like each other in 
figure, carriage, voice and gestures. There 
is no question of identity, but of a mutual 
parallelism whose action is seldom simul- 
taneous. The audience must be surprised 
to notice, in Mephistopheles, gestures, ac- 
cents, and so forth, which remind it of 
Faust, and vice versa. Faust’s Mephis- 
tophelean part retains, despite everything, 
a fullness which prevents him from degrad- 
ing his personality but, on the contrary, ac- 
centuates his fatal dualism. With Mephis- 
topheles, on the other hand, the Faustean 
nuances will ennoble his sarcasm. 

* * * * 

Margaret’s part is difficult. Her insig- 
nificant personality is so far below Faust’s, 
her sentimentality so incapable of rising to 
the man she loves, that the audience ought 
to be made conscious of the difference. But 
the audience is not. It immediately takes 
an interest in this episode, as though it 
were important. It does not notice Faust’s 
deterioration and all the follies that proceed 
from it. The audience places both char- 
acters upon the same level; in fact, its sym- 
pathies incline toward Margaret. The per- 
formed poem runs the risk of being impaired 
by this response. ‘The director and the 
actors should moderate, as far as they can, 
not the effect (that is impossible) but the 
significance of the Margaret episode, plac- 
ing stress upon its weakening influence upon 
a hero such as Faust, and, by way of con- 
trast, emphasing the new importance with 
which it invests Mephistopheles. It is upon 
this alternation between the two person- 
alities, which psychologically comprise 
Faust’s individuality, that the value of the 
poem to the spectator depends. 
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From A ppia’s notes on the settings for FAUST 


Faust’s Room: ‘Throughout the poem, Faust’s presence is emphasized by the 
settings. Whatever does not directly concern him, becomes effective by contrast. 
He will always stand out from his environment. That is the purpose of the stairs 
which support his armchair and of those which separate him from the window. 
The absence of the romantic element excludes books and other objects. FFAUsT’s 
Room II: The magic of the exit: the two figures mount the steps in the back- 
ground: Mephistopheles opens the lower curtain, and the wall with the window, 
which the spectator expects to see, is no longer there. There remains a void into 
which the actors disappear. The whole thing unexpected, simple, full of imagina- 
tion. AT THE WITCH’s: Faust stands firmly on his feet, he holds himself nobly 
erect. Everything that surrounds him is oblique, abnormal, lawless and vile. Faust, 
in this horrible scene, represents Mankind; his carriage is accentuated by his posi- 
tion against a pillar on the right, which he leaves only to lend himself to the Witch 
hocus-pocus. MARGARET’S AND MArTHA’s RooMs: Their commonplace and 
confined appearance differentiates these rooms. The floor of the stage is too good 
for them. <A raised floor (on trucks) must be set up. Moreover Margaret’s 
room must not have the same size when Faust is present as when he is not. The 
frame is reduced after Faust’s and Mephistopheles’ exit. FFoREST AND CAVE: 
Perhaps the most important picture of the entire poem. Not on account of its 
setting, but on account of the nobility which Faust, in the midst of an everyday 
course of action, acquires at last. The effect is so magnificent that Mephistopheles’ 
presence is almost unbearable. It is mainly an effect of line and silhouette, al- 
though the lighting should not create any romantic or decorative impression. THE 
CATHEDRAL: Not the stage, but the auditorium is the interior of the cathedral; it 
should be lighted to that end. Two braced partitions shut off the stage; each 
marked by a braced pillar. Between these pillars hangs a curtain, like those outside 
the doors of an Italian church. It represents a portal of modest dimensions. 


(Left) 
Faust’s Room 


(Right) 


EASTER 
WaLk I 


(Left) 


EASTER 
Wa Lk II 


(Right) 
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Room II 
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PLAYS IN PRINT 


HE season in print leads off with two 

plays that have run their winter on 
Broadway and will undoubtedly have a 
long and active life on the road and in the 
little theatres throughout the country, two 
plays by that most adept of American play- 
wrights of the younger, if not of the young- 
est generation, Elmer Rice. Counsellor-at- 
Law (French) and The Left Bank 
(French) when studied on the printed 
page, bear witness once again to Mr. Rice’s 
expert touch in characterizing dialogue and 
adroit stage-craft. Once again he proves 
his ability to handle a group of ordinary, 
work-a-day creatures with dramatic effect, 
packing the life-story of each individual 
into a few trite phrases, using repetition 
with a consummate skill that drives his 
meaning home to the least attentive hearer. 
Counsellor-at-Law, while frankly melo- 
dramatic, is peopled with authentic charac- 
ters and moves swiftly to its inevitable 
climax. The Left Bank turns a clear and 
disillusioning light on the pursuit of Art 
and Freedom as carried on by the self- 
made American exiles of the Coupole and 
the Dome. Both plays combine a deft use 
of accurately observed detail with a swift 
moving, theatre-worthy yarn which holds 
the attention on the printed page as it does 
on the stage. Here are plays excellently 
adapted to the present mood of the theatre; 
well balanced, clear-cut, sufficiently intelli- 
gent, expressing a state of mind which can 
be traced, in a variety of manifestations, 
throughout the entire group of printed 
plays—a mood of nostalgic return to old 
standards, a disillusionment with revolt. 


With Benn W. Levy the arguments 
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against youth’s ardent pursuit of the 
creative life, as expressed in Art and Mrs. 
Bottle take on a saccharine sentimentality 
that removes them completely from the 
realm of real life. Both Art and Mrs. 
Bottle, and Mrs. Moonlight (in one vol- 
ume, French) and The Devil Passes 
(French) of last winter’s vintage, pro- 
claim the value of conventional standards, 
the goodness of the dull, the inherent no- 
bility of human beings, even, as the last 
title indicates, when the devil himself 
tempts. So enormously whimsical has Mr. 
Levy grown that his puppet creatures 
fairly wallow in sweetness and light. For- 
tunately for those who do not care for 
treacle, even when served in very work- 
manlike and adequate dishes, Springtime 
for Henry (French) rollicks along with 
only the smallest dash of quaintness to 
soften the edge of its delightful comedy. 


Rachel Crothers, in last year’s success, 
As Husbands Go (French), plays with a 
variation on the theme of the nobility of 
husbands and the virtues of home love, 
proving once more how well she can build 
a nicely articulated comedy from the ma- 
terials of every-day life. The scene where 
husband and lover become intimately drunk 
together challenges the actor from the 
printed page. There is a pleasant bustle 
about Miss Crothers’ plays, a gayety and 
easy flow, leading to cheerful climaxes, 
frought with gentle tears, that contributes 
much to their success and insures their re- 
appearance in less experimental theatres 
throughout the country. 

John van Druten has also taken up the 
defense of the home, which, in spite of 
revolution and revolt, is the eventual sanc- 
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tuary of youth. After All (Putnam’s: 
London) presents with warm sympathy the 
point of view of the younger generation, 
drawing a picture of a possessive, dominant 
mother even more cruel than that in The 
Silver Cord. But Mr. van Druten has 
taken his young people on into the mother- 
less years and we find his hero completing 
the cycle of experience in his last speech: 
“TI want children too. I suppose I shall 
lecture them about using the place as an 
hotel . . . for bed and breakfast . . . and 
they'll want to get away. And then be 
sorry ...as lam... I suppose we all 
come to it... to want it anyway.” 
Certainly this group of playwrights 
seems to have come to it, perhaps most sin- 
cerely in the case of Mr. van Druten, 
whose play has all the solidity of a true 
conviction, of a careful, almost photo- 
graphic reality. He has seen, noted, repro- 
duced the life around him, in this case an 
ordered life of understatement and good 
manners, His people are real—and dull. 
The emotion that actually underlies their 
conduct is suppressed on the stage as it 
would be in life and the result is, like ade- 
quate photography, correct, admirable but 
not inspiring. In There’s Always Juliet 
(French) Mr. van Druten’s sensitive ob- 
servation of detail is put to the service of 
a radiant theme. The result is delightful, 
from first curtain to last. Humour, ten- 
derness and again the sincerity so marked 
in all his work, creates an atmosphere in 
which these modern lovers walk with con- 
vincing ease. An airy fabric of a play, 
it is yet so skilfully constructed that it 
stands firmly on the printed page. His 
is an engaging vindication of the most an- 
cient of all shiboleths and marks a not in- 
appropriate climax to this collection of 
realistic plays in defence of the much de- 
rided forms of conventional goodness. 
Even Molnar’s Good Fairy (Long 
and Smith) talks much of virtue and her 
Dr. Sporum weeps with joy when he is 
once more poor but honest, yet somehow 


Ferenc Molnar does not seem much con- 
cerned with bourgeois standards of morals 
and his play is, as usual, full of entertain- 
ing and absurd situations in which his imp- 
ish creations gamble with care free joy. 


With Luigi Pirandello’s two printed 
plays, 4s You Desire Me and Tonight 
We Improvise (both Dutton) translated 
by Samuel Putnam, the question of art and 
life is again discussed. Pirandello’s mas- 
terly ability to transpose the subtleties of 
psychological discussion into haunting 
melodrama is familiar. His constant pre- 
occupation is with the fluidity, the rela- 
tivity of life itself and with its relation to 
static forms of art. Yet his plays move in 
a penumbra of terror and pity, that gives 
them their own theatricality. 

As You Desire Me presents with cumu- 
lative intensity, the problem of what con- 
stitutes identity. Tonight We Improvise, 
is heralded by its translator as Pirandello’s 
most important play. It reverses the for- 
mula of Six Characters in Search of an 
Author and shows us a group of actors im- 
provising on a scenario given them by a 
director. The actors become so imbued 
with the life of the play, that they can no 
longer be controlled. ‘They drive the di- 
rector out of the theatre and complete the 
play in a fervor of emotion that destroys 
the leading lady. The play is actu- 
ally an elaborate discussion of the art 
of the theatre and the processes of ar- 
tistic creation. ‘Every sculptor,” says Dr. 
Hinkfuss, the director, in one of his pro- 
longed curtain lectures, “after having 
created a statue, if he really believes that 
he has given it enduring life, must desire 
to see it as a living thing, dissolve from its 
immobility of attitude—must desire to see 
it move and hear it speak.” This is what 
happens in the play and the result is, in- 
evitably, tragic. ‘You can’t play with pas- 
sion!”’ exclaims the leading lady and this 
is the key to an extraordinarily interesting 
presentation of Pirandello’s major thesis. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 
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The artist philosopher in 1882, when, at 
the age of twenty, he was leaving 
Switzerland to study music in Germany. 
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THE SUMMER THEATRE 


co earnest young lady in the 

picture above is obviously study- 
ing the sign-board of one of the new 
theatres that dot the roads up 
through the mountains into Maine, 
out through the suburbs of New 
York and Philadelphia and Boston, 
down the coast to Cape Cod, through 
the highways and byways of New 
England where the Jitney Players go, 
and in the South and West where the 
new Cornish Theatre troupers are 
spreading the light of the theatre. 
Today, whoever rides may read, and 
the programs below are proof enough 
of the quality of the plays offered 
(commented on editorially in this is- 
sue). ‘The summer theatres have an- 
other specific and inestimable value. 
They are providing American profes- 
sional actors with opportunities, the 
lack of which they have oiten 
mourned. In their varied repertories, 
the actor with energy and courage 
has the priceless advantage of appear- 
ing in many and different roles, of 
finding out whether he can really act 
or whether he has merely been cast 
successfully and continuously to type. 
Summer audiences will have the op- 
portunity to see a host of distin- 
guished players, and many of the 
most promising young actors. ‘The 
schedules include Dorothy and Lil- 
lian Gish, Cecilia Loftus, Osgood 


Perkins, Robert Loraine, Claude 
Rains, Whitford Kane, Donald 
Meek, Arthur’ Byron, Violet 


Kemple Cooper, Patricia Collinge, 
Laurette Taylor, Walter Connolly, 
Madge Kennedy, Edith Barrett, 
June Walker, Janet Beecher, Tom 
Powers, Hugh O’Connel, Joanna 
Roos, Eric Dressler, Judith Ander- 
son, Earl Larrimore, Ruth Gordon, 
Katherine Hepburn, Margaret Sul- 
lavan, Owen Davis, Jr., Muriel Kirk- 
land, Sam Wren, Horace Braham, 


Dorothy Sands, Erin O’Brien-Moore 
and Katherine Alexander. 


Calendar of Plays running 
during July and August 


(Listed geographically. Unless other- 
wise noted the performances given are 


in the evening only.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley: 
Everett Glass, director. 
July 19-23, Lowe and Chance. 
(Guest production of the Cor- 
nish Players.) 
July 26-30, The Intruder. 
August 1-6, The Stranger. 
August 8-13, Suppressed Desires. 


University Theatre. 


COLORADO 


Central City: Opera House. 
Robert Edmond Jones, director. 
July 16-23, Camille. 


CoNNECTICUT 





July 18-23, Jitney Players tour- 

ing. 

Kent: Community House. 
ficld Players.* 

July 21, 22, August 11, 12, Sep- 

tember 1. 

New Milford: Haybarn Theatre. 
Brookfield Players.* 

July 23, August 5, 6, 13, 26, 27. 
Newtown: Edmond Town Hall. 
Brookfield Players.* 

July 29, August 19, September 2. 
Sharon: The Sharon Playhouse. 
Elizabeth Miele, director. 

The playhouse is presenting ten 

new plays this season, with 

nightly performances. For exact 

schedule telephone Sharon 141. 


Brook- 





*The Brookfield Players, Meyer Levin, di- 
rector, present four new full length plays, the 
opening one being Jn the Tradition by Virgil 
Geddes. Five other plays will be tried out in- 
cluding Key Largo by Katharine Clugston; 
Osbert’s Career by Edmund Wilson; Without 
Victory by Kenneth White; J Have Seen Myself 
Before by Virgil Geddes; Run Sheep, Run by 
Meyer Levin. For exact schedule telephone Dan- 
bury 986-4. 
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THE 


CORNISH PLAYERS 
TOURING COMPANY 


Now Touring the Middle West 
and California 


For Information Pacific Coast Fall Toy 


CORNISH BOOKING SERVICE 
710 EAST ROY 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 











* *& FOR 


Your Guidance 


We have drawn upon our experience of | 
27 years as stage equipment specialists 
and have prepared an INFORMATION 
FOLDER which you should find most 
helpful in planning your needs. Thereis 
a diagram of a typical small stage with 
full equipment indicated, enabling you 
to check against your own stage and it 
specific requirements. Ask us to send 
you one of these folders at once. 


ALSO—If you are interested in stage 


é 
/, 








hardware be sure to write for a copy d 
our NEW CATALOG No. 232, illus | 


trating a complete line of hardware (with 
prices) specially adapted to this use. 


PETER CLARK, ING 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 


538 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
| 
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OXFORD 
BOOKS 


for the 
THEATRE LIBRARY 


cover a wide range—Plays 
Settings, Acting, MusiG 
History. 

Send for special booklet. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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York 


Stamford: The Stamford Play- 
house at the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium.* 

Prentice Abbot, director. 


July 18-24, Crawley’s. 

July 25-31, Whistling in the 
Dark. 

August 1-7, Man with a Load 
of Mischief. 

August 8-14, Shadows on Glass. 
August 15-21, Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion. 

August 22-27, The Red Swan. 


Washington: Community House 
and Bryant Memorial Hall, The 
Brookfield Players (see above). 


Westport: The 


July 30, August 20, September 3. 
Country Play- 


house. 
Lawrence Langner, director. 


July 18, August 1, Chrysalis. 
August 1-18, The Nobel Prize. 





August 18-September 1, The 
Devil’s Elbow. 

MAINE 
August 8-20, Jitney Players 
touring. 


Boothbay Harbor: Theatre in the 
Woods. 
Harry Irvine, director. 


Skowhegan: 


July 23, 25, Windows. 

July 30, August 1, Blood Will 
Tell. 

August 6, 8, The Rigordans. 
August 13, 15, The Faithful 
Heart. 

August 20, 22, The Queen’s Hus- 
band. 

August 27, 29, Kempy or Minick. 
September 1-9, Nightly perform- 
ances of the most popular play 
of the season. 


Lakewood Theatre. 


Melville Burke, director. 


July 18-24, Little Miss Blue- 
beard. 

July 25-31, Harbor Light. 
August 1-7, Mrs. Moonlight. 
August 8-14, What Every Wom- 
an Knows. 

August 15-21, A new play by 
Rachel Crothers. 

August 22-28, A new play for 
W. A. Brady. 

August 29-September 4, Taffeta 
Curtains. 

September 5-11, When the Cat’s 
Away. 
September 
This. 


12-19, Riddle Me 


Surry: The Surry Playhouse.¢ 
Leighton Rollins, director. 


_— 


July 19-23, The Left Bank. 

July 26-30, Let Us Be Gay. 
August 2-6, The Marquise. 
August 9-13, After Dark. 
August 16-20, Mrs. Bumpstead 
Leigh. 


ian. 
Matinee Saturdays. 


+ 
The Playhouse usually runs two plays a 
we , €xact information as to current schedule 
¥ be had by telephoning Westport 5591. 


wiluesday to Saturday evenings, matinees 





ys and Fridays. 


August 23-27, The Animal King- 


dom. 
August 30-September 3, Mary 
Rose. 

MASSACH USETTS 








July 25, August 6, Jitney Players 
touring. 
Dennis: The Cape Playhouse. 
George Somnes, director. 
July 18-23, 4 Church Mouse. 
July 25-30, The Bride the Sun 
Shines On. 
August 1-6, Private Lives. 
August 8-13, Paris Bound. 
August 15-20, The Animal King- 


dom. 
August 22-27, Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow. 


Gloucester: School of the Little 
Theatre. 
F. M. Evans, F. D. Cunningham, 
directors. 
July 15-16, Three one act plays, 
Virgin of Chartres, The Host, 
Bargains in Cathay. 
July 22-23, Rise of Silas Lapham. 
July 29-30, Windows. 
August 5-6, Buy a Broom. 


Magnolia: Oceanside Theatre. 
Vladimir Rosing, director. 
July 18-23, The Man in Posses- 
sion. 
July 25-30, Our Wife. 
July 30, Children’s matinee: The 
Legend of the Lightning. 
August 1-6, Gangway. 
August 8-13, Fun. 
August 15-20, 
Revue. 
August 22-27, Peep Show. 
August 29-September 3, On the 
Balcony. 


North Shore 


Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard: 
Phidelah Rice Playhouse. 
Phidelah Rice, director. 

July 18-23, Loyalties. 

July 25-30, Hobson’s Choice. 

August 1-6, Hayfever. 

August 8-13, August 15-20, For 

these two weeks two of the fol- 

lowing will be produced: Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Old English, Dear 

Brutus or Pygmalion. 

August 22-27, The Bad Man or 

The Play’s The Thing. 

August 29-September 3, The 

Circle. 

September 5-10, Young Woodley. 
Provincetown: The Wharf Play- 
ers. 

Margaret Hewes, director. 

July 18-23, Youth Preferred. 

July 25-30, Early to Bed. 

August 1-6, Married Alive. 

August 8-13, Frontier. 

August 15-20, Lowe is not Im- 

portant. 

August 22-27, Midnight Love. 

August 2-September 3, Nine 

Pine Street. 





.. THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
DRAPERY PROBLEMS 


Write us for helpful suggestions and prices on 
any of the following: 


DRAPERIES . SCENERY 
DROPS . CYCLORAMAS 
RIGGING . LIGHTING 
SALE OR RENTAL 
« 
The above booklet sent free to identified direc- 


tors, technicians of college, high school and 
Little Theatre. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 West 41st Street New York City 
























t-. STAGE -- 
LIGHTING 
 — 


- 


EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight or 

color wheel to a complete stage lighting instal- 

lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices 
Prompt service. Catalog on request. 


KLIEGL BROS 


Universar Evectric Stace LiGuTinG Co.. inc. 
32! West 50th Srreer 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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J.R.CLANCY, 
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Stockbridge: The Berkshire Play- 
house. 
F. Cowles Strickland, director. 
July 18-23, The Bill of Divorce- 
ment. 
July 25-30, Just Out. 
August 1-6, The Good Fairy. 
August 8-13, Broken Dishes. 
August 15-20, Finale. 


August 22-27, There’s Always 
Juliet. 
West Falmouth: Theatre Unit, 


Inc. 

Crane Leatherbee, director. 
July 18-23, It’s A Wise Child. 
July 25-30, Peep Show. 
August 1-6, Whistling in the 
Dark. 
August 8-13, Lysistrata. 
August 15-20, Let Us Be Gay. 
August 22-27, The Black Flam- 
ingo. 
August 29-September 3, Death 
Takes a Holiday. 
September 5-10, The 
Billet. 


Crooked 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor: Michigan Repertory 
Players, Lydia Mendelssohn 
Theatre.+ 
Valentine B. Windt, director. 
July 13-16, At Mrs. Beam’s. 
July 20-23, Berkeley Square. 
July 27-29, The Field God. 
August 3-6, Once in a Lifetime. 
August 9-13, The Chalk Circle. 


New HAMPSHIRE 





+ Closed Mondays and Tuesdays. 
only for the rest of the week. 


t Premieres on Tuesday evenings. 


August 8-20, Jitney Players tour- 
ing the coast towns. 
Maplewood: The Yale 

teers, Tallyho Theatre. 
July 6-September 17, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, matinee and evening. 
Original musical comedy puppet 
shows as follows: Mr. Noah, My 
Man Friday, Uncle Tom’s Heb- 
bin, Pie Eyed Piper, Pinocchio 
at the Circus. 

Tamworth: The Barnstormers{ 

F. P. Goodnow, director. 
July 19-25, Salt Water. 
July 26-August 1, Paris. 
August 2-8, Your Uncle Dudley. 
August 9-15, These Few Ashes. 
August 16-22, S. S. Tenacity. 
August 23-29, Murray Hill. 


Puppe- 





August 30-September 6, The 
Marquise. 
New York 
Haines Falls: Rip Van Winkle 


Theatre. 

Louis Hallett, director. 
Rotary stock playing the neigh- 
boring towns of Windham, 
Phoenicia and Catskill, with 
headquarters here. 





Evenings 











Harmon-on-Hudson: The Croton 
River Playhouse. 
Ralph Macbane, Ann Grosvenor 


Ayres, directors. 

July 18-23, Ladies of Creation. 
July 25-30, Strictly Dishonorable. 
August 1-6, 4 Church Mouse. 
August 8-13, Tonight or Never. 
August 15-20, Excursion. 
August 22-27, The Vinegar Tree. 
(A new play for Chrystal Herne 
may be produced in place of 
this.) 

Locust Valley, Long Island: 

Barn Players. 

Herbert Ranson, 


directors. 
July 20-25, Postcript. 


Red 


Barlow Berland, 


July 27-August 1, Man and 
Superman. 

August 3-8, The Tragedy of 
Man. 

August 10-15, The Bride Con- 
fesses. 

August 17-22, drms and _ the 
Man. 


The plays for the remainder of 
the season had not been sched- 
uled at the time of going to 
press. 

Millbrook: Millbrook Theatre. 

Arthur Sircom, director. 

July 18-23, The Fall Guy. 

July 25-30, The Second Best. 
August 1-6, The Goose Hangs 
High (with original New York 
cast). 

August 8-13, Men Must Fight. 
August 15-20, 4 New Kind of 
Love. 

Milton-on-the-Hudson: 

Playhouse. 

Julius Evans, director. 
July 18-23, Mrs. Draper. 

The last four plays to be pro- 
duced have not as yet been 
scheduled. Further information 
can be obtained by telephoning 
Milton 22. 

Mt. Kisco: 

house. 

Day Tuttle, director. 

July 18-23, The Faun. 

July 25-30, The Fall Guy. 
August 1-6, Second Best. 

August 8-13, The Goose Hangs 
High. 

August 15-20, Men Must Fight. 
August 22-27, 4 New Kind of 
Love. 

Scarborough-on-Hudson: 

wood Theatre. 

Harold Johnsrud, director. 
July 18-23, The Last Judgment. 
July 25-30, These Gay Romans. 
August 1-6, Blow Whistles. 

8-13, The Great Fom- 


Elverhoj 


Westchester Play- 


Beech- 


August 
bombo. 
Southampton, Long Island: 
Hampton Players.+ 
H. C. Potter, director. 


July 6-20, Goodbye Again. 


The 


+ The Players act for two weeks in South 
ampton, and _ then 
Quogue and Westhampton. 
their schedule was not obtainable. 


move on to Easthampton, 
As we go to press 





$choc 

July 20, August 3, Tryout of , —_— 

new play. 

August 3-17, Tryout of a new 

play. | AR 

August 17-31, Tryout of a new 

play. ¢ 
White Plains: Westchester County _ 
Center. 
Cecil Clovelly, director. 

July 11- August 20, Repertory 


every evening. 

Woodstock: The Maveric, 
Theatre.+ n 
July 14-19, Marriage. 
July 21-27, Three Roses. 
July 28-August 3, The Mp. 

















Thomas. _ 
August 4-10, New play not ye : 
scheduled. The theatre will pro pl 
duce four other new plays dur. A 
ing the remainder of August, tif 
7 
PENNSYLVANIA th 
Moylan, Rose Valley: Hedgerow aI 
Theatre. ti 
Repertory every night at 8:3, | Li 
For exact schedule call Media ac 
305. F 
RHOobDE ISLAND 
Newport: The Casino Players. 
Whitford Kane, director. 
July 19-23, There's Always TH 
Julivt. De 
July 26-30, Hobson’s Choice. | 
August 2-6, The Man in Posses-| |____ 


sion. 

August 9-13, Caprice. 

August 16-20, The Play's The 
Thing. 

August 23-27, Whistling in th 
Dark. 








+ Premieres Thursday evenings. 
t Closed Mondays. Premieres on Tuesday | 








evenings. Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays | 
’ 





A Method of 
Lighting the Stage 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 
To be published in late August 

for the 

THEATRE CONFERENCE 

by 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. 


NATIONAL 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


NEW PLAYS 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
Rose Franken $2.00 


SOMEBODY KNOWS * 
John Van Druten 1 


MUSICAL CHAIRS Y . 
Ronald Mackensie 1 


SO FAR AND NO FATHER r 
H. M. Harwood \* 


TWELVE SHORT PLAYS 











Clifford Bax 1.25 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone VOlunteer 5-209! 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of the 


DRAMA 


Maurice GNESIN, PH.D. 
Head of Drama Department 
Mary AGNEs DoyLe 

Asst. Head of Drama Department 

The school operates its own 


theatre and has a highly trained 
professional faculty. 


Accredited. Degree and Cer- 
tificate offered. 


The courses are so designed 
that students may specialize ac- 
cording to their preference and 
ability in either acting, produc- 
tion, or design. 


Limited number of applications 
accepted. 


For descriptive matter address 


Secretary 


THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
Dept.TA., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


250 East 43rd Street 


A TS il RIMMER 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 
€ 
Courses Offered in 


Dramatic Art 
and 


Theatrical Costume Design 
Classes start September 20 


Write for bulletin to 


Executive Secretary, Dept. T 
College of Fine Arts, New York University 
New York City 
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Franees 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


**“America’s most eminent 
dramatic coach” 


Technical Training in all 
Branches of Theatre Art 
for the 
ACTOR ¢ SINGER ¢ TEACHER 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 
Training for Sound-Picture Acting 
SPECIAL INTENSIVE WINTER COURSES 


Write or phone for prospectus 


235 E. 62d St., N.Y.C. RHinelander 4-7900 





J tuclents seeking 
thorough practical 
training. . as well as a 
sound theoretical backs 


ground . . will find it at 
the School of the Theatre 


° whose curriculum is 
based on fifteen ee 
successful theatrica 


duction. @r 


Courses in talking picture 
technique, diction, dramatic art, 
stagecraft, theatre manage- 
ment, and all essential sub- 
jects. Two-year course leading 
to diploma. 

Faculty under personal su- 
pervision of Gilmor Brown. 

Limited enrollment. 

Write the General Manager 
for Full information. 
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Pasadena Community 

Playhouse Associat’n 

33 S. El Molino Awe. 

Pasadena, California 
RA 


GILMOR Brown, Director 






Cuas.F.Prickett, Gen. Mgr. 


MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 


Private and class tii for Actors 
and Singers in the Technique of Act- 
ing, Expression and coaching for parts. 





Enrollments are now being accepted. 


Broadway and 73rd Street 





Fall term begins October Ist. 


For information and terms apply to 


GEORGE BIRSE, MANAGER 





Hotel Ansonia 


New York City | 





| 








The Bungalow School— 
sniiiacie the Sea 


aN 


DELAH School 
of the SPOKEN veae 
AND THEATRE Nvona ob 
On Martha's As Island, Mass. 
21st Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting. Stage Direc- 
tion. Professional Stock Company 
playing nightly. Land and water sports. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Address 














REGISTRAR 
PHIDELAH RICE SCHOOL 
Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts 




















FEAGIN 


JSchootoF 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Musical Comedy, 
Talking Pictures, Radio Broadcasting, 
Play Producing, Directing, Teaching, 
Public Speaking, General Culture. 
SEPARATE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 
FALL TERM — OCTOBER 10TH 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 


TELEPHONE, COL. 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57TH Sr. 
NEw YORK CITY 


























THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO@ THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
SOUND PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 


All students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 


Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 


Teacher of Alice Brady and 
others prominent in the theatre 











Fall Session Begins October 3rd 
Write for Catalogue 
Teleptbone: ENdicott 2-3345 












PREPARES FOR ACTING, 


ROOM 


School and Studio Directory continued on next page 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 48 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26th 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 



















TEACHING, DIRECTING 
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® THE DANCE * 








CHESTER HALE 
SCHOOL 


America's Foremost School 
of the Dance 


Ballet ¢ Toe © Tap @ Acrobatics 
. 


1697 Broadway at 53rd Street 








—_ 








The 


Lisa Gardiner 
School of Dancing 


New Season Opens 
October 3, 1932 


1708 S. Street, Northwest 


= 
DIALECTS 
American, regional or foreign May be 


eradicated for general purposes or they ma 
be acquired for specific theatrical poe 


Margaret Prendergast McLean 
author of the text-book 
Good American Speech 
E. P. Dutton & Company, N. Y, 


Private and class lessons. Scientific train. 
ing in the best English diction, in the 

aking voice, pantomime, interpreta 
tion of plays and other literature. Coach, 
ing for stage or recital. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


400 East 57th St. Telephone: PLaza 3-6684. 
Phone: North 0874 


Season begins Sept. 12. 


New York City 
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= 
Studio of Books I.WEISS & SONS 
Mfrs. of 
Dance and Mime THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
Aa 4 4 Besi , PUBLISHERS for 
vanced an eginners . 
Courses in every style of Successful One Act Plays 445 West Pr a & a York 
Dance Art. Send for list 
Daily Professional Classes P.0.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 
NOTE! Our Beautiful New 
CATALOG, a PICTURE de- ad BOOKS ON THE THEATRE ALIJ@O SCENTIE 
scription mailed upon request e for the Librarian, the Student PAINTS, ANILINES 


and the Collector 
Catalogue 29, entitled 
PLAYS, PLAYERS & PUPPETS 
sent post free on request to 


J. KYRLE FIETCHER, LTD. 


and Supplies 
Write for Color Book and Price List 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 21st St., New York City 


801 Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, Ohio * 
Phone Cherry 4876 

















The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England 
NEW YORK epee 
COSTUME _ show the same as Broad- * H A R O L D E Vv A NS 
managers do. Brooks Organizer and Director 
Costumes are -- = practically every New of the 


York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., New York 


WIGMAN 
SCHOOL 


... OF THE DANCE 


PLAYSHOP, OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Acting experience with the Actor's Theatre 
AVAILABLE 


SEASON 1932-33 | 
Address: care of The Theatre Arts Monthly] | 








“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 

100 styles, all colors 
25¢ to $25.00 

Pat. Adjustable Wigs 
worn with hat 

25¢ each 

New exclusive process 

makes waves perma- 

nent—no extra cost— 

prolongs life of wig. 

Send for Catalogue A Human Hair Wigs 

Phone CHelsea 3-8340 for sale and rental. 


Rosen & Jacosy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New York 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE 
Complete courses in acting, directing and teach- 
ing. Faculty of professionals. 

Fully equipped Little Theatre 
Under Direction Moront OLSEN 

Send for Catalogue . 

MRS. LELAND POWERS, Principal 

Dept. A, 31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 





Under Mary Wigman’s per- 





sonal supervision...Courses for 














dancers, amateurs and teachers 





at the only official American Theted Bites 


RENT FROM BEAUMONT 
thod of the modern d SOORAPES, PAINTED SETS, ETC.” 
m coe » : . 
‘nme ° . wiaiaie ence Supplying Schools - Churches - Clubs - Little 
Theatres - all kinds of Entertainment on a 
“RENTAL BASIS.” Finest service in the coun- 


Hanya Holm chief instructor. 
try and most reasonable prices. 


a Write for Information To 

BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 

443 West 47th St. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone LOngacre 6-5252—5-5253. 


CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Unique Lighting & Effects are obtained 





STUDENTS 


A SYLLABUS OF || 
STAGE LIGHTING || 


BY PROF. S$. R. McCANDLESS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A TEXTBOOK IN MIMEOGRAPH 
FORM, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 


school to teach the Wigman 


Fall term starts October 3rd 
Enroll September 26th to 
October 1st . . . Daily classes 





oy sees = — ©. to light Pe : 
. cti ur Baby ts to ' 
during September . . . . $15. : Our 1000 Watt Spots | $25. WHITLOCK'S BOOK = 
ts, tereopticons, ectrica ; 
* Effects of "every a. Write for NEW HAVEN, CO N 


illustrated price list. SIX DOLLARS POSTPAID 


113 WEST 57th ST., N. Y. C. tices: ttle ne 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tueatre Arts MONTHLY 












































